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Summer School Teaching 


Some question has been raised 
here as to whether teaching in 
summer school can be used to 
cout toward years in the Wis- 
consin Retirement System. Take 
an example—At the end of this 
year I will have taught seven 
years and six summer sessions 
(six weeks each). Will the six 
summer sessions, which is equal 
to one year of regular session, 
count as an extra year under the 
retirement system? If so, would 
I then have at the end of this 
year eight (8) years of credit in 
the retirement system? 

We would appreciate very 
much having an answer to this 
auestion as it affects many fac- 
ulty members here. 

A. N. 


Teaching credit is given for 
120 or more days a year. Even 
though you may have taught in 
summer session for six summers, 
each six weeks long, you would 
not be granted an additional 
credit for years of service. 


Travel Credit 
Sheboygan, Wis. 

Instead of attending summer 
school I have chosen six weeks of 
travel—three weeks of which I 
took last year and I shall travel 
this summer to complete the re- 
quirement as specified by our 
school board. 

Is this expense deductible for 
income tax? Summer school is,— 
and travel is now in lieu of sum- 
mer school. .. . 

D. J. ENGLISH 


Although summer school ex- 
penses may be deducted from 
your gross income, providing that 
such schooling is required for the 
Purpose of maintaining your pres- 
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ent position, it is doubtful that all 
expenses for travel in lieu of re- 
quired education can be deducted. 
To be absolutely sure you should 
write to the Director of Internal 
Revenue, Washington 25, D. C. 
Perhaps the reason for requiring 
a ruling in each case is the fact 
that there may be a big difference 
between the cost of a summer 
school session and a trip abroad. 
Evidently Uncle Sam wants to 
decide the amount which should 
be charged to education and to 
pleasure. 


Opinion of Art Article 


I have just finished reading 
your article in the January issue 
of the Wisconsin Journal of Edu- 
cation, and felt obliged to sit 
down immediately and tell you 
how much I enjoyed it. 


Coming, as I do, from a commu- 
nity in which the art program is 
exactly everything you point out 
it should not be, your article is 
comparable to a breath of fresh 
air! Of course, I do not imagine 
that the situation here is unique, 
but that does not make it any less 
deplorable. In the secondary 
school where I teach this sad pol- 
icy is not wholly true, but I leave 
it to you to imagine the devastat- 
ing effect it has on the students I 
get and the work I am trying 
to do. 


Thank you so much for your 
reassuring article. 


This letter was sent to Miss 
Todd of the University of Chi- 
cago Laboratory School who 
wrote the article, “Art and the 
Classroom Teacher” and was for- 
warded to the Journal. We hope 
that this as well as other articles 
prove to be challenging reading. 








Outstanding 
Secondary School 
Textbooks 


Science 


SCIENCE 
IN EVERYDAY LIFE 
Obourn, Heiss, Montgomery 


PHYSICS 
A BASIC SCIENCE 
Third Edition 


Burns, Verwiebe, Hazel, Van Hooft 


CHEMISTRY 
A COURSE FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Third Edition 
Hogg, Alley, Bickel 


EARTH SCIENCE 
THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 
Namowitz, Stone 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Hogg, Cross, Little 


Mathematics 


MATHEMATICS 
FOR EVERYDAY LIVING 
Leonhardy, Ely 


ALGEBRA IN EASY STEPS 


Stein 


DYNAMIC PLANE GEOMETRY 


and 


DYNAMIC SOLID GEOMETRY 
Skolnik, Hartley 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY 
Second Edition 
Weeks, Funkhouser 





Social Studies 


THIS OUR NATION 
Second Edition 
Bining, Martin, Wolf 


THIS OUR WORLD 
Third Edition 
Bining, Shryock, Wolf 


DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA 
Fifth Edition 
Muthard, Hastings, Gosnell 


Van Hos tand.. 


250 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3 
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AMERICA’S 


printed page 





RAILROADS 


MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


One of the great bulwarks of America’s strength is our free press. No other 
country even approaches the volume of news and information available to 
Americans. This has been made possible, of course, by our great forest 
resources, our manufacturing plants, and our paper, printing, and publish- 
ing industries...all of them linked by dependable railroad transportation! 


i ee -, os 

96% of the paper manufactured in this 
country each year is made from wood pulp. 
Here, a car-tilter mechanism, built right 
into the track, is spilling a load of pulp- 
wood from a special freight car into the 
storage pond at a pulp plant. Most plants 
keep a year’s supply of wood on hand. 


“ 


Depending on the type of paper to be 
made, pulp undergoes many special 
bleaching, blending, and washing treat- 
ments. It may be dried and transported 
by railroad to a distant paper mill...to be 
rolled, baked, sized and packaged for de- 
livery by rail to publishers over the nation, 





Pulp is made by a combination of me- 
chanical and chemical processes. The logs, 
stripped of bark, are fed into a huge 
machine which cuts them into chips of 
various sizes. These chips are then ma- 
chine-sorted, cleaned and stored in large 
chip bins to await conversion into pulp. 
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Then, finally...the printed page! From 
the great printing presses come the floods 
of books, papers, and periodicals that keep 
us the best-informed nation in the world. 
America’s annual paper consumption is 
about 380 Ibs. per person — an amount 
far higher than that of any other country, 


Linking all these industries and services is the world’s most efficient mass- 
transportation system. The heart of that system is the railroads, working 
around the clock to serve you speedily at a lower average cost than any other 
form of general transportation. And they do it over lines built and maintained 


at no expense to any taxpayer! 
» 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be: 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 16, 
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PR Articles Useful 


Sheboygan, Wis. 


Many of the articles of the Wis. 
consin Journal of Education are 
not only interesting but very 
practical. I should like, however, 
particularly to mention the series 
of articles which are written by 
members of the Wisconsin Hdu- 
cation Association Committee on 
Public Relations. Such articles as 
“The Press is Useful for Public 
Relations,” “The Schools Beiong 
to the People of the District,” 
and “How Are You Building Good 
Public Relations” have been |ielp- 
ful to me personally. Many ivleas 
have been incorporated and made 
me appreciate what a classroom 
teacher can do to create good pub- 
lic relations. I trust you will con- 
tinue publishing similar articles 
and from my contact with other 
teachers assure you that tiese 
people are of the same opinion. 


HENRY HARTENBERGER 


Thanks for your comments. 
The WEA Public Relations Comn- 
mittee has planned a series of ar- 
ticles for the balance of this pub- 
lishing year which it hopes will 
aid in promoting a good public re- 
lations program for education. 
Since the best public relations 
program starts in the classroom 
the Committee plans to give al! 
teachers the benefit of the experi- 
ence of others who have tried the 
different techniques. 


They Like Skippy 
Merrill, Wis. 

This is just a report on the use 
we made of “Skippy and the 3 
R’s” while we had it in our 
county. We showed the film to 18 
adult groups, kept fairly close 
count, and know that between fif- 


teen and sixteen hundred saw the 
film. 


Thanks very much for making 


the film available to our county. ! 
hope some day we may also have 
the film, “Freedom to Learn.” 


HAROLD R. EDMUND 









Here’s hoping that you can put 
“Freedom to Learn” to equilly 
good use. 
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The Cover 
The thrill of accomplishment 
brings a smile to the child and the 
felling of satisfaction to the 
teacher. Photo courtesy Wiscon- 


| sin State Colleges. 


* 
Calendar of Events 


Mar. |6-19—Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, NEA, Chi- 
cage 

Py {—Northeastern Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association, Green Bay 

Apr. 2-6—American Association of 
Schoo! Administrators, NEA, Cleve- 
land 

Apr. 19-21—Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Wausau 

Apr, 23—Wisconsin Department of 
Classroom Teachers, Milwaukee 

Apr. 29-30—State FTA Convention, 
Wisconsin State College, River Falls 

May 7—Wisconsin Council for Social 
Studies, Memorial Union, Madison 
May 13-15—Wisconsin Association for 
Childhood Education, Spring Confer- 
ence, Dell View Hotel, Lake Delton, 
Wis. 

July 3-8—NEA, Chicago 


ova 
WEA Officers for 1955 


President 
Angus ROTHWELL 
President Elect 

CLARICE KLINE Waukesha 

First Vice President 
CLIFFORD S. LARSON Wautoma 

Second Vice President 
MARGARET DIEHL 

Third Vice President 
DoNALD C. HoEFT 

Executive Secretary 
H. C. WEINLICK 


Treasurer 
P. M. VINCENT 


Manitowoc 


Kenosha 
Jefferson 
Madison 


Stevens Point 


WEA Executive Committee 


ANcUs ROTHWELL 

CLaRICE KLINE 

CurrorD S. LARSON 

Loyd R. MOsENG, Past Pres. __Racine 


District I 

ALLEN A. ANDERSON (1957) Washburn 
District II 

ALMA THERESE LINK (1955) Oshkosh 
District III 

D. E. Fisnp (1956) 
District IV 

Ropernt H. MUNGER (1956) Waukesha 
District V 

DoNaLD E. Upson (1955) —-Janesville 
District VI 

ELLEN CASE (1957) 


La Crosse 


Milwaukee 


Professional Staff 


H. C. WEINLICK __Executive Secretary 
CHARLES U. FRAILEY Research 
Ross B. ROWEN Publications 
Locals Consultant 
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S MISS JONES disgruntled be- 
cause she can’t see Superin- 
tendent Smith? 


Do the teachers of your school 
system wish that their superin- 
tendent’s door wasn’t closed when 
they have something important to 
talk over with him? If he keeps 
his door closed all the time, is he 
the kind of superintendent who 
never has time to pat you on the 
back for something good, or does 
he reserve his comments only for 
the things he doesn’t like? 


One of the practices most de- 
structive of good staff relation- 
ships is the development of a 
“closed door” policy—the prac- 
tice of some administrators of be- 
ing hard to see. As a result, peo- 
ple feel that decisions are made 
behind closed doors without con- 
sidering all the facts. 


Can teachers help plan the 
school program? Can they help 
the superintendent formulate rec- 
ommendations to the school board 
on matters of school policy? To- 
day’s school administrator  be- 
lieves they can. 


At the same time he recog- 
nizes that this is not as easy as it 
sounds. The chief reason is that 
neither administrators nor teach- 
ers have had very much experi- 
ence working in this way. And 
this method of working, which 
some writers have called ‘‘demo- 
cratic,” takes more time than the 
old way. Under the old method 
the superintendent made up his 
mind quickly and issued orders 


Editor's Note: Noah C. Turpen, 
author of the article, Tyranny, Tur- 
noil, or Teamwork, is a member of the 
1955 Yearbook Commission of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. This Yearbook, entitled 
Staff Relations in School Administra- 
tion, may be purchased from the AASA, 
1201—16th St., Washington 6, D. C. 


$5.00, 
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NOAH C. TURPEN 


Superintendent, Fayette County Schools 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Staff relations within an organization may make or 


break any administration. Although everyone may not 


have weighty contributions to give yet everyone is on 


the same team. A cooperative spirit is contagious. 


about everything, priding himself 
upon his ability to keep things 
moving. 


Solo Job 

These short cuts were easier 
because they took less of the hard- 
pressed administrator’s time. 
The amount of time saved by 
making independent decisions was 
usually more fanciful than real, 
however. The trouble was that a 
good many of the decisions were 
bound to be wrong because the 
superintendent did not have the 
benefit of the advice of the folks 
whose job it was to carry out the 
orders. 

“Staff Relations in School Ad- 
ministration,” the 1955 yearbook 


of the American Association of 
Schoo] Administrators, says that 
teacher participation in planning 
is not only the right way in a 
democratic society but is produc- 
tive of fewer “‘booboos.” 


Committees Rampant 


The superintendent who under- 
takes to work this way can easily 
find committees all over the place. 
People who follow this pattern 
seem to feel that the more folks 
who are involved the better the 
plan, and that if you have all of 
your teachers on some committee 
or other you are doing a wonder- 
ful job. 

In this situation, everybody 
does everything. It is held that 


School attitudes can reflect staff attitudes. 





two heads are always better than 
one, many hands make light 
work, and everyone should have 
a voice in everything which con- 
cerns him. The simplest decision 
becomes a matter for group de- 
bate. Committees multiply and 
eat up the time of staff members. 
Decisions often are deferred and 
action delayed because no one 
dares decide anything without 
consulting everybody. Sometimes 
it is difficult to tell whether ad- 
ministrators defer in order to 
confer or confer as an excuse to 
defer. There is an appearance of 
great cooperative activity, but 
much of it is aimless, time con- 
suming, and frustrating. 

Anyone who has talked with 
teachers in systems where this 
view is held knows that nothing 
is more deadly than having staff 
committees work hard and sub- 
mit a report which is filed and 
forgotten. Or to find out after the 
job is done that some other com- 
mittee has been working on prac- 
tically the same thing. 


Teaming Up 


Much more effective is the dem- 
ocratic situation in which group 
decision and teamwork reinforce 
individual responsibility. Here, 
cooperative activity is regarded 
as a means toward better deci- 
sions, growth of persons, and 
effectiveness of work. There is 
definition of both group and indi- 
vidual responsibilities. Everyone 
has a chance to share directly, or 
thru representatives, in setting 
goals and determining basic 
policies. 

There is much informal consul- 
tation, and committees are used 
judiciously to supplement the for- 
mal organization. Involvement in 
group planning is on the basis of 
interest, ability to contribute, and 
time available. And authority to 
make many kinds of decisions is 
entrusted to individual teachers 
and administrators. 

Cooperative activity is purpose- 
ful, arising from group agree- 
ment on goals. The administrator 
relies on stimulation rather than 
on command. Much of the effort 
of administration, therefore, 
needs to be directed toward cre- 
ating a group morale which will 
lead individuals to work together 
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A word of praise works wonders ... 


effectively to achieve 


purposes. 


common 


Bouquets Are Important 


Most pleasing of all familiar 
human satisfactions are feelings 
that we are getting somewhere, 
that we are really accomplishing 
something worthwhile, that we 
have made gains in our powers 
and abilities over a year ago or a 
month ago. 

When was the last time you 
voiced appreciation to someone, 
beyond a formal “thank you”? A 
word of praise works wonders 
no matter in which direction it 
flows. There is no less reason why 
a teacher should express appre- 
ciation to the principal, super- 
visor, superintendent, or board 
member, than that these “lead- 
ers” should always make certain 
to commend the worthy efforts of 
those under their guidance. 


Industry Says 


Industry has been discovering 
that participation of employees in 
management pays dividends not 
only in morale but in heightened 
production as well. The classic 
experiment in this research was 
carried out at the Western Elec- 
tric plant in Hawthorne, Illinois. 
Essentially, it consisted of chang- 
ing such aspects of working con- 
ditions as physical surroundings, 
work hours, rest periods, and the 
like, for one group of employees, 


while a control group of situilar 
size carried on under the old con- 
ditions. 

Contrary to expectations. the 
productivity of both groups went 
up. The basic reason was that 
both groups of workers had a 
sense of recognition and impor- 
tance because of being singled out 
to participate in the experiment. 
Obviously the range in physical 
conditions had'less effect than the 
feeling among workers that they 
were doing something important. 

This does not mean that wages, 
lighting, rest pauses, and the like 
are unimportant. Research has 
shown that such physical condi- 
tions are important, but not 
nearly as important as a feeling 
of belonging to the total enter- 
prise, a sense of doing something 
important, a wholesome attitude 
toward fellow workers and to- 
ward management, and a purpose 
which can be understood and 
justified. These are the feelings 
and attitudes that can result from 
cooperative school administration. 

While school systems generally 
can boast of a relatively high de- 
gree of morale on the part of 
their employees, most of them 
from time to time are confronted 
with individual employee griev- 
ances that cannot be ignored. The 
procedure used in handling ‘hese 
grievances needs to be thought- 
fully considered and clear; de- 
fined. 
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Umpires, All Sizes 


Small school systems do not 
need to establish elaborate ma- 
chinery in order to handle com- 
plaints. It is essential, however, 
that aggrieved employees and 
those responsible for their super- 
vision understand what steps are 
to be taken when problems arise. 
Experience indicates that the em- 
ployce’s immediate supervisor is 
the ogical person to consult first 
in case of a grievance. The latter 
is lixely to be the building prin- 
cipa! since classroom teachers, 
secretarial workers, and custodi- 
ans are usually directly responsi- 
ble to him. In the central office a 
director, an assistant superin- 
tendent, or the superintendent of 
schools would be the appropriate 
individual to consult. 


When a satisfactory solution 
cannot be reached thru a confer- 
ence between the employee and 
his immediate supervisor, oppor- 
tunity should be provided for ap- 
peal to the next higher official in 
the administrative organization. 
In small school systems this 
would ordinarily be the superin- 
tendent of schools or the super- 
vising principal. If the grievance 
still remains unsettled after a 
conference with the chief execu- 
tive officer, an appeal to the board 
of education should always be 
open to the aggrieved employee. 
The administration should advise 
all employees of the correct pro- 
cedure to use when grievances 
arise and should give principals 
(and other line officers) the 
power to settle them. 


What Makes Johnny Learn 


The superintendent has no job 
more important than that of or- 
ganizing and stimulating his staff 
to work toward worthy and com- 
pelling goals. At its worst a staff 
may be one big, happy family 
that cooperates beautifully in per- 
petuating its individual and group 
complacency, or a happy group 
of “eager beavers” motivated to 
the energetic pursuit of fleeting 
fancies that have little relation- 
= to significant aims of educa- 
ion. 


Consequently, it is not enough 
to evaluate staff relationships as 
such; these relationships must be 
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evaluated in terms of staff prog- 
ress toward providing the best 
possible education for children 
and youth. To be fair, such an 
appraisal needs to consider cer- 
tain limiting factors that may be 
temporarily or permanently be- 
yond the control of the superin- 
tendent and his staff. 

The stated purposes of the 
school system should be a healthy 
reflection of a dynamic organiza- 
tion, not only sensitive to change 
but also rooted in our democratic 
and spiritual heritage. The state- 
ments of purpose should be for- 
mulated with vision and should 
stimulate action; they should not 
be a rehash of platitudes bor- 
rowed from another system in a 
different setting. 

The superintendent must as- 


sume the responsibility for lead- 
ership in defining and stating 
these purposes. This responsibil- 
ity, however, does not imply that 
the purposes are to be written by 
the superintendent and delivered 
to classroom teachers, principals, 
and other staff members in the 
spirit of a Moses just returning 
from Mount Sinai. 

Educational purposes must be 
developed thru cooperative effort 
and thru representation of those 
affected by the purposes and re- 
sponsible for their attainment. 
This procedure emphasizes the 
fact that such purposes should 
grow out of the study, planning, 
and experience of staff members, 
parents, pupils, and other com- 
munity representatives—all 
working together. 





Junior says: — 


ESTERDAY was Sunday and 

Pop spent the whole day try- 
ing to fill out his income tax re- 
port. Boy,—did he blow his top! 
It seems that the forms are com- 
plicated, the directions are con- 
fusing, the rates are too high, it 
comes at the wrong time of the 
year, the government has been 
wasting too much money, the 
bureaucrats have a strangle hold 
on us, and Pop will have to bor- 
row money to pay the tax bill. 
Anyway, Pop isn’t happy about 
it at all. 

Pop really got going at the din- 
ner table last night. He gave quite 
a lecture on government. There 
was a time—so he says—when a 
man’s income was his own. That 
was before Roosevelt. I wasn’t 
born then but those must have 
been the golden days. Since then, 
it seems that there has been quite 
a contest between those that want 
to make their own living and 
those that want the government 
to make their living for them. Ap- 
parently, Pop is playing on the 
wrong team. Then,. too, he says 
that there are mostly incompe- 
tent or dishonest people in office. 
That was a real surprise to me 
because I thought that our system 


of electing people to office was 
good because it was democratic. 
During a lull in Pop’s discus- 
sion, I told him what we had been 
learning in civics class about gov- 
ernment and taxation. Ours is the 
best in the world. We have ways 
of getting people out of office if 
they are no good. We have checks 
and balances. The checks and bal- 
ances set Pop off again. He said 
the government had the check 
and left him with no balances. 
Guess he didn’t understand what 
I meant! I set him off again when 


‘I told about how our teacher said 


the income tax was the fairest 
tax of all. Guess Pop and the 
teacher didn’t study the same civ- 
ics textbook even though they 
graduated from the same college 
in the same class. 

Right now I wouldn’t want to 
take an exam in civics. I’m ter- 
ribly confused. After dinner, 
Mom told me on the side that 
Pop was a little upset and exag- 
gerated things quite a bit. She 
said that in a few weeks he would 
be his normal calm self again. I 
certainly hope so. Otherwise, I’m 
going to go to Scout Camp next 
year while Pop is figuring out his 
income tax. GLEN G. EYE 








Recruitment! Recruitment! Does a day pass without 


seeing or hearing that word? Where can you find a 


better training field than the activities of a Future 


Teachers of America Chapter in your own school? 


FUTURE TEACHERS 
SERVE and LEARN 


A. A. SCHARDT 
Principal 
Washington High School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


UR FTA works—and it 

works mighty hard. Now in 
its second year, the club has estab- 
lished itself as a fertile incubator 
for embryo pedagogues. Its 60 
members (limited to that number 
because of the complex admin- 
istrative problems inherent in the 
scheme of training, assignments, 
and record keeping) are limited 
to second semester Juniors and to 
Seniors. These categories were 
selected because it was felt that 
the applicants would by that stage 
of high school have “firmed up” 
their career plans. Acceptance of 
applications, usually about three 
times the number of vacancies, is 
based upon a past scholarship av- 
erage of 85 or better and upon ex- 
cellent attendance, conduct, and 
activities or service records. Tem- 
porary suspension is the penalty 
for failure to maintain a satis- 
factory standard. 

In any given semester the FTA 
handles about 300 class periods 
of individual assignments. As- 
signments include taking over 
classes in cases of teacher emer- 
gency illness during the day, pre- 
arranged conduct of classroom 
situations for inservice training, 
visiting and tutoring hospital and 
home confinement cases, tutoring 
students returning after pro- 
longed unavoidable absences, as- 
sisting weak referral cases, and 
assuming charge of classes of 
teachers called into parent con- 
ferences. An FTA excused from a 
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class to take an assignment takes 
upon himself the responsibility 
for making up any missed class 
work. 


Service Assignment 


The heart of the organization 
is its service assignment chart. 
Hereon is listed the name of every 
member, semester in school, ma- 
jor and minor subject specialties, 
free period availability, and a 
space for entry of assignments. 
Then, too, a 3x5 card file con- 
tains each member’s class sched- 
ule for ready location. With these 
are filed the records of date, type, 
and quality of service rendered, 
together with remarks transmit- 


daw 


ted by the classroom teacher, 
Every member is given a copy of | 
the club’s constitution and of the 
Standard Operating Procedure 
which details the administrative 
routine for the performance of 
an assignment. The SOP also con- 
tains copies of all types of forms 
involved in the accomplishment 
of a mission. 

To encourage boys to member- 
ship the club has an unwritten 
law that girls and boys will alter- 
nate in the offices of president 
and vice-president. 

Two members of the faculty 
have as their extra-curricular re- 
sponsibility the direction of the 
FTA. One teacher is in gencral 
charge, establishing the policies, 
supervising the progress of the 
regular meetings, arranging for 
field trips, maintaining the rec- 
ords, determining the awards, 
consulting with the members on 
their probable future teaching 
fields, planning choice of college, 
and setting the tone of the pvoj- 
ect. Her assistant is the focal 
point for requests for FTA serv- 
ice; she makes the actual assign- 
ments and assists with maintain- 
ing the records and supervising 
the regular meetings. 


Field Trips Provided 


In addition to its seven regular 
meetings a semester, the club 
makes two field trips. The regular 
meetings include talks by outside 
speakers, usually members of the 
faculty, with topics on teacher 
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Nancy Noeske, president of FTA, motivates a lively discussion of famous noveli-ts- 
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qualifications, teaching as a 
career, life of a teacher, and simi- 
lar topics, together with presen- 
tation by members of the Super- 
intendent’s staff on matters deal- 
ing with salary, pensions, promo- 
tions, vacations, and administra- 
tive phases. Also programmed 
are films on teaching techniques 
and discussions by members on 
ther experiences in tutoring, 
proctoring, substitute teaching, 
followed by an open period of 
questions and a critique. On days 
of the regular meetings the mem- 
bers wear a 4-inch cardboard red 
apple facsimile. 

The field trips are usually half- 
day ventures and cover a range 
to include visits to elementary and 
high schools, teacher training in- 
stitutions, physical therapy foun- 
dations, and schools for the blind, 
the deaf, the crippled, the men- 
tally retarded, and the speech 
difficulty cases. This exposure to 
the variety of career possibilities 
has led to many changes in orig- 
inal plans and should lead to a 
supply of teachers in these areas. 


Recognition for Service 


Tangible recognition of service 
accomplishment takes the form of 
a lapel pin in the shape of an 
apple (the Apple for Teacher 
motif) the red gloss enamel face 
edged with an outline of gold and 
inset with the gold FTA letters. 
The red apple is awarded at the 
end of the first semester of mem- 
bership to those who, in the judg- 
ment of the faculty director, have 
served competently in the num- 
ber or assignments and their de- 
gree of quality and time span. 

The top award is the Golden 
Apple, similar in design to the 
Red Apple except that gold 
enamel is substituted for the red. 
This distinction is conferred up- 
on the two graduating seniors 
who have made the outstanding 
service contributions to the 
school. 

Because the service assign- 
ments are so varied in nature and 
length and number no table of 
qualifications for these awards is 
set up. The arbitration lies with- 
In the province of the faculty di- 
tector. The lesson taught therein 
ls respect for the chain of author- 
ity, a precept that is impressed 
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James Cohen and Diane Buell lend a helping hand during their mutual study periods. 


upon these future teachers as 
basic for any dynamic organiza- 
tion. 

Teacher appreciation of the 
services of the FTA has not been 
abused because of their availabil- 
ity. Requests for FTA _ tutors 
must be in writing, stating the 
special facts surrounding the 
case, but FTA assistance does not 
absolve teachers from accounta- 
bility for supervision. A record of 
teacher requests is maintained. 
Teachers are held responsible for 
imparting teaching techniques to 
the novices. 

How about the charted results 
of FTA services? In one semester 
at the end of the first grade 
period about 100 tutored and 
allied cases received passing 
grades. Twenty cases who might 
otherwise have failed did better 
than average work. Invariably the 
subject teacher gave full credit to 
the FTA. 


Results Obtained 


The inservice training afforded 
the FTAs and the results they 
achieved may best be illustrated 
by the following typical cases: 

1. A member of the football 
squad was hospitalized with a 
broken leg. An FTA tutor com- 
mittee, covering the subjects on 
his semester’s program, obtained 
his textbooks, checked with his 
teachers for daily assignments, 
and, in turn, visited him at the 
hospital for two weeks, then at 


his home for two weeks. He re- 
ceived passing grades in all of his 
subjects. 

2. A 20-year old boy, totally 
blind in one eye and partially 
blind in the other, was (and is 
being) tutored daily in mathe- 
matics and in history in the pri- 
vacy of the library conference 
room. The student tutors admin- 
istered and assisted in grading 
the specially drawn tests. He, too, 
received good grades. 

3. A home convalescent sur- 
gery case was visited for three 
weeks and was successfully 
tutored in three subjects. 

4. An immigrant German girl 
faced a language barrier and fell 
so far behind in her work that 
she verged upon a nervous break- 
down. An FTA took over and 
tutored her for thirty periods. 
The girl was enabled to graduate. 

5. A boy, marked as a doomed 
failure in mathematics, was tu- 
tored daily for six weeks. He 
wrote an 80 on his examination. 

6. An English teacher, cramped 
in point of time because of his 
athletic coaching duties, appealed 
for help for five of his weakest 
students. An FTA took over this 
group as a little class for special 
help for one week; all passed. 

7. A sophomore boy who proved 
antagonistic to the learning proc- 
ess was tutored by an FTA girl 
for two weeks, successfully. Her 
explanation: she “adopted the 
personal approach.” 





Where is Wisconsin 
In the Language Parade? 


FRANK SEDWICK 
University of Wisconsin 
Milwaukee Extension 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Modern means of transportation and communication 
have made peoples of the earth neighbors, but language 
barriers prevent them from exchanging ideas freely. 


Is the answer the teaching of languages earlier? 


RADITION has it that Wis- 

consin is a proving ground 
for new ideas. Business men know 
that a novel product that sells 
well in Milwaukee or Madison, for 
example, could be a bonanza in 
Cleveland, Seattle, or San Diego. 
Yet these last three cities and 
more than 150 more in 33 states 
and the District of Columbia have 
tested a fresh theory in pedagogy 
and found it to be successful. This 
“new” idea is the introduction of 
modern foreign languages to the 
elementary school curriculum. A 
national movement for four or 
five years now, still it has passed 
very little beyond the discussion 
stage in Wisconsin. Ten years ago 
Los Angeles undertook its city- 
wide program of languages in the 
elementary schools. The success- 
ful similar program in Cleveland 
dates to 1921. So like many new 
ideas this one turns out to be not 
new after all, but until recent 
years it has lacked impetus. Dur- 
ing the last school year at least 
150,000 grade school children 
were learning German, French, 
and Spanish (even Italian in At- 
lantic City) in more than 700 
American schools. In Wisconsin, 
up to last year only one school 
each in Madison, Shorewood, and 
Superior had joined in the experi- 
ment. During the present aca- 
demic year, one after-school class 
was begun at the Jones Elemen- 
tary School in Wausau, another 
non-credit Spanish class was initi- 
ated in the Washington J.H.S. in 
Manitowoc, and the Campus Ele- 
mentary School of Wisconsin 
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State College in Milwaukee has 
continued earlier experiments 
with French and German. 


Nationally the undertaking has 
begun to outgrow its experimen- 
tal stage. Beginning as a hobby 
or activity period for youngsters, 
the foreign language is now a dig- 
nified subject of the curriculum 
thruout a metropolis the size of 
Los Angeles. Students are eager 
to participate and parents have 
been enthusiastic. In October of 
1952 parents in Washington, 
D. C., received a questionnaire 
which called for a clear indica- 
tion of whether or not they 
wanted their children to begin 
language study in the early 
grades. Affirmative replies num- 
bered 22,628. Administrators 
were astonished. 


Many theories underlie the de- 
sirability of teaching let us say 
Spanish to the fifth grader. The 
most compelling one probably has 
the least tangible early results. It 
is the psychological effect of im- 
buing in the young child an un- 
biased and kindly attitude toward 
the study of foreign languages. A 
child does not fear dentists, who 
are essential to one aspect of his 
physical development, if his early 
associations with dentistry have 
been pleasant. Language training 
is an essential element in the evo- 
lution of an educated man or 
woman. The fifth grader who 
takes pleasure in learning by imi- 
tation bonjour, guten Morgan, or 
buenos dias will not. be afraid of 
forming more words with those 








same sounds in the twelfth grade, 
Then with well-planned cont nu- 
ity in language study thru senior 
high school, it is conceivable not 
only that the high school gradu- 
ate can actually use his forvign 
language but that college wor’ in 
the language can be really o/ an 
adult nature. 

Present day education is | ttle 
concerned with culture in the tra- 
ditional sense of the word. 
Whether this be to its credit or 
to its detriment is for time to tell. 
However, too often in the past 
dogmatic linguists have found- 
ered in matters of principle. Mass 
supersaturation with Latin and 
ancient Greek for cultural rea- 
sons never did work. Psychologi- 
cally we are now passing from the 
era of imposing foreign tongues 
to that of proposing them, and 
politically and sociologically from 
cultural arguments to realistic 
ones of necessity in an ever more 
compact world. Linguists are not 
making the mistake of denying 
that any level of mature achieve- 
ment in a foreign language de- 
mands a stout-hearted patient, no 
matter how the pill is taken, but 
they believe that small doses over 
a long period of time will prove to 
be the long-sought anaesthetic. 


Beginning Early 

The linguistic process of learn- 
ing a foreign language is most 
effectual in the child’s early years 
when he is still learning his own 
language. Take the case of the 
famous Berlitz family. Baby 
Charles Berlitz spoke English, 
French, German, and Spanish 
with equal fluency at the age ol 
four simply because when he ‘vas 
old enough to talk his motiver, 
grandfather, cousin, and nurse 
spoke one—and one only--ot 
these languages to him. Yet the 
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Berlitz family claimed no special 
abilities for Charles. Although 
few children can be exposed to a 
quatrelingual experience like this, 
whatever exposure is possible will 
give proportionate results. Every 
seven-year-old quite naturally im- 
itates the sound of his toy car as 
rr. Unless this sound is put to use, 
by tie time he is 15 he has for- 
gotten it and finds the Spanish 
rolle:i rr to be something new and 
difficult. It is axiomatic linguisti- 
cally that only in unusual cases 
can anyone speak a foreign 
tongiie entirely without accent 
unless he has begun to learn the 
language before his teens. This 
fact alone bespeaks the far- 
reacliing value of the new lan- 
guage program for elementary 
schools. 

Not long ago R. E. Guiles of the 
State College at Platteville placed 
this question before city superin- 
tendents of schools thruout Wis- 
consin: Provided languages were 
taught in elementary schools in 
Wisconsin, which language would 
you recommend? Twenty-eight 
superintendents recommended 
Spanish, 19 German, and 16 
French. Nearly everywhere Span- 
ish appears to be the most popu- 
lar language for adoption at the 
elementary school level. This is 
particularly true in states with a 
strong Hispanic tradition, as Cali- 
fornia, Texas, Arizona, and New 
Mexico. After educators of a 
given locality have decided which 
language or languages to offer, 
then they can design the program 
itself for all students according 
to their abilities, or only for 
gifted children. 


Methods of Procedure 


Methods of instruction are sim- 
ilar nearly everywhere, but other 
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matters of procedure vary from 
place to place. Often the program 
gets its start as a voluntary activ- 
ity and on an after-school basis. 
This occurred in the fourth grade 
of Morton School, West Lafay- 
ette, Indiana. A staff member 
who had previous language prep- 
aration offered informal Spanish 
classes of 30 minutes duration. 
Later parents urged that the 
activity be incorporated into the 
curriculum. An “advanced” Span- 
ish section developed. Three be- 
ginning French classes were 
added, taught by teachers in 
training at Purdue University. 
All instruction was oral-aural 
with students repeating phrases 
in unison. More pupils desired to 
enter the classes than could be 
accommodated. 

In Somerville, N. J., Spanish 
was introduced in the third grade 
with a high school teacher doing 
the teaching. French was added 
the next year while Spanish con- 
tinued in the fourth grade; the 
new third grade began Spanish 
again. Now it is projected to con- 
tinue the 20-minute language 
period thru the eighth grade. 

In the spring semester of 1944 
San Diego began its Spanish in- 
struction simultaneously in the 
kindergarten, first, third, fourth, 
and seventh grades. At the end of 
that trial semester questionnaires 
sent to parents, teachers, princi- 
pals, and children revealed so 
much interest and enthusiasm on 
the part of all who had partici- 
pated in the experiment that it 
was decided to continue the 15- 
minute daily classes in Spanish. 
Teachers compiled a preliminary 
handbook for instruction. The 
next September a coordinator 
and four traveling teachers be- 
gan to help interested classroom 
teachers learn to teach Spanish in 
their own grades. In the spring 


of 1950 an evaluation committee 
submitted a 20-page report urg- 
ing continued instruction in con- 
versational Spanish. This report 
also indicated that eventually the 
language should be offered by the 
classroom teacher, that the pro- 
gram should start in the fourth 
grade and continue thru the sixth, 
and that experimentation should 
be continued to allow junior high 
students to elect classes in conver- 
sational Spanish. Classroom 
Spanish teachers in San Diego 
Elementary Schools grew from 
six in 1945 to 120 in 1951. 

El] Paso, Texas, a city with a 
large Hispanic element in its pop- 
ulation, initiated its language 
program in 1951. What was fore- 
seen as a problem, the role of the 
youngster who already spoke 
Spanish, turned out instead to be 
a beneficial factor. The three or 
four such students in each class- 
room were a psychological asset 
in eliciting response from their 
classmates. 

In Sauquoit Valley Central 
School, N. Y., third graders learn 
Spanish names of parts of the 
body, animals, colors, foods, cloth- 
ing, objects of the classroom, 
songs, and games. The teacher’s 
method is to use pictures or the 
actual objects. Fourth graders be- 
gin to read and write Spanish 
after they have learned the alpha- 
bet at the end of the third grade. 
Students add mimeographed 
sheets from time to time to a com- 
bination work-textbook. Fifth 
graders learn something of Spain 
and of Spanish American civili- 
zation, as well as some grammar 
and the use of accent marks. 
Sixth graders enjoy a most sim- 
plified version of Don Quijote. No 
translation is done. Because of an 
already-full curriculum, there is 
time for only one 30 to 40-minute 
class period per week in each 
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grade. Teachers admit that one 
meeting a week is not sufficient. 

Possibly the time element is 
handled best in Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, where language classes in 
elementary schools are scheduled 
for Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays during the last 30 or 40 
minutes of the school day. Inci- 
dentally the University of Kansas 
has already outlined a complete 
four-year course of study as a 
major in the School of Education 
for students who wish to special- 
ize in teaching Spanish in ele- 
mentary schools. 

Clinton-Peabody School, a pub- 
lic elementary school in St. Louis, 
initiated its language instruction 
with a Spanish club that met once 
a week. Later the Board of Edu- 
cation made Spanish a part of the 
regular school work. A French 
course followed. By June, 1952, 
six high school teachers were 
traveling to nine elementary 
schools on a part-time basis to 
teach French or Spanish to 
selected groups for 30 minutes 
daily. 

Western New York is a section 
of the country where cities have 
vigorously adopted the elemen- 
tary school language plan. At 
present one superintendent in 
that region is attempting to in- 
clude foreign language experi- 
ence in the pre-school orientation 
program for new elementary 
teachers. Everywhere the great- 
est obstacle seems to be that of 
who is prepared to teach the ele- 
mentary language classes. How- 
ever Los Angeles, perhaps the 
first large school district to in- 
clude Spanish in September, 1943, 
as one of the required subjects in 
its elementary school curriculum, 
has managed well by providing 
each school with a set of 32 rec- 
ords. They are similar to the 
Army language records used dur- 
ing the Second World War. Stu- 
dents repeat every phrase or sen- 
tence immediately after they have 
heard it. In addition to the rec- 
ords, sets of mounted study prints 
are available to all schools in Los 
Angeles. 

Cleveland, comparable to Mil- 
waukee in many respects, is the 
pioneer city of the whole move- 
ment. There the program even in- 
cluded summer classes in French, 
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German, and Spanish for children 
ranging from five to eleven years 
old. If languages are to come to 
Wisconsin’s elementary schools, 
one method for inception of such 
a program might be to offer short 
language sessions in the shade of 
a tree on school playgrounds as a 
“breather” in communities which 
have organized summer recrea- 
tion sessions for children. 

It is significant that the moti- 
vating force behind the national 
movement was none other than 
the top man in education, Earl J. 
McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. It was he who gave 
impetus to the whole program by 
an address “Language Study and 
World Affairs,” given in May, 
1952: “The United States is, 
whether we like it or not, in a 
position of world leadership. If it 








is to discharge its obligations 
wisely and well our citizens must 
understand other peoples and 
other cultures. To gain such un- 
derstanding many Americans 
must command a knowledge of 
one or more foreign languages. 
If children are to acquire lan- 
guage skills, our school system 
must provide opportunity begin- 
ning in the early grades for many 
children to study other tongues.” 
This leaves little to be said, except 
that before a county or state can 
make modern foreign languages 
available to their children in the 
elementary schools it must debate 
a number of questions. Which 
language or languages? At what 
grade level and for how long? 
Voluntary or required, for gifted 
students or for all? What would 
the program cost? What would be 
the methods of instruction? Who 
would teach the classes? Of all the 
questions the last is the most cru- 








cial. The answers have been 
found elsewhere. They should 
continue to be sought also in Wis. 
consin, a state whose very vitality 
stems from its heritage as cruci- 
ble of diverse national back- 
grounds and languages. 





A Message from Egypt 
Cairo, Egypt 


Greetings from the Republic 
of Egypt: Christmas morning— 
As we look out from our 7th floor 
apartment this beautiful morn- 
ing, it is hard to realize that parts 
of the world are covered with 
snow and ice. The temperature 
here is probably about 50; }ou- 
gainvillaea is in full bloom and 
poinsettias ten to twelve feet tall 
are blooming in yards and parks. 
There is a thick haze in the dis- 
tance, out in the direction of the 
Pyramids, that indicates, to me 
at least, that the breeze is stir- 
ring up a little dust out on the 
desert. 

The radio is sending forth 
Christmas carols reminding us 
that the Christmas story goes 
‘round the world. Christmas trees 
have been for sale on the street 
corners of Cairo and we have re- 
ceived gifts and cards from Chris- 
tian and Mohammedan friends 
alike: ... (Mr. Sasman included 
the names of the educational 
leaders of Egypt with whom he 
is working.) Our FOA vocational 
education staff consists of How- 
ard Hanson of Texas, F. T. Price 
of Portage, and myself, under 
the direction of A. B. Bonds, Jr. 
of Arkansas, chief of the Divi- 
sion of Education. 

We are finding the men in the 
Ministry of Education earnestly 
interested in the development 0! 
the best possible program of vo- 
cational education for Egypt. Our 
job as FOA representatives is to 
worthily represent our country 
and to offer suggestions and hel) 
that will be of maximum benefit 
to Egypt and to the best interests 
of Egypt, America, and all the 
world. 


LouIs M. SASMAN, 
USOM/E, Cairo, Egypt 
American Embassy, 

% State Dept. Mail Roo», 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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How Much Will Your Salary Buy? 


HAT does 1955 mean to 
* teachers in their race with 
the national economy? The United 
Staics News and World Report of 
December 31, 1954, states that 
1955 will be the best business year 
in history .. . people will have a 
record amount of income... pay 
will be the biggest in history... 
people’s incomes, in the aggre- 
gate, are headed for another rec- 
ord. What does this mean to Wis- 
consin teachers? The problem 
that continues to plague the 
teaching profession is the failure 
of its members to “keep up” to 
the rising level of national in- 
come. In times of depression 
teachers feel the pinch later and 
somewhat less severely than the 
employees of industry. But— 
America’s history has been one 
of short depressions and long 
ground swells of prosperity. The 
net effect has been to limit most 
of the advances in teachers’ sal- 
aries to hard running that barely 
keeps the salaries about where 
they are in the economic scale. 
So—the running must con- 
tinue; teachers’ salaries must be 
advanced, not only to keep pace 
with other advances but ulti- 
mately to raise those salaries to 
professional levels. Most lay citi- 
zens would agree that teachers’ 
salaries are too low and that they 
should be high enough to recog- 
nize the responsibilities carried 
by teachers. Only by continued 
efforts by the teaching profession 
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and the general public will this 
goal be reached. 

Salaries and wages generally 
are increasing more rapidly than 
living costs the past few years. 
This holds true for teachers also. 
However, teachers’ salaries in 
Wisconsin continue to lag behind 
those of Wisconsin production 
workers and employees in manu- 
facturing. In 1953 the average 
teacher’s salary in Wisconsin has 
fallen below the average salary 
for all teachers in the United 
States. The calendar year aver- 
age salary of all teachers was 
$3,615, and for Wisconsin teach- 
ers $3,612. The average teacher’s 
salary in Wisconsin has increased 
174.1 per cent since 1939 com- 
pared to an increase of 189.8 per 
cent for Wisconsin production 
workers, a 253.0 per cent in- 
crease in Wisconsin per capita 
income, a 184.0 per cent increase 
for all persons working for wages 
or salaries in the U. S., and a 
197.2 per cent increase for em- 
ployees in manufacturing. Sal- 
aries for all teachers in the U. S. 
increased only 154.6 per cent in 
the same period. 

The purchasing power of a 
Wisconsin teacher’s average sal- 
ary increased to $1,889 in 1953 as 
compared to $1,326 in 1939. (Pur- 
chasing power — Average Salary 
—— Consumer’s Price Index). This 
is a 4.2 per cent increase over 
1952, the smallest increase for all 
workers mentioned in the preced- 
ing paragraph. 





Table I—Average and Median Salaries for All Teachers in Wisconsin, 1954-55 


One-Room Rural* 
Graded Schools* 
Schools Under a Supervising Principal* 
Elementary 
Secondary 
City Schools* 
Elementary 
Secondary 
All Elementary Schools** 
All Secondary Schools** 


All Elementary and Secondary Schools Combined** 


Median 


$2649 
3114 


Average 


2982 
3639 


3834 
4420 
3254 
4160 
3598 


Complete Instructional Staff (Includes teachers, principals, 


Supervisors, and specialists) ** 


* Does not include Milwaukee. 
** Includes Milwaukee. 
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3666 


Nationally, employees in public 
education lost ground in the sal- 
ary race when compared to em- 
ployees in transportation, mining, 
contract construction, manufac- 
turing, communication and pub- 
lic utilities, finance, insurance and 
real estate, and employees of all 
industries. The average salary 
for employees in public education 
increased $146 from 1952 to 1953. 
Other increases ranged from $162 
(employees in all industries) to 
$295 (mining employees). 

In comparing salaries with 
those in other professional fields 
Wisconsin teachers remain a 
poor last. In 1939 salaries of 
teachers were less than those in 
the professional fields and the dif- 
ferences have increased thru 1952 
(the latest year for which figures 
are available). From 1951 to 
1952 the average earnings in the 
medical and health services in- 
creased $496, in engineering and 
other professional services the 
average earnings increased $807, 
and in legal services the increase 
was $102. The increase in the av- 
erage earnings for teachers from 
1951 to 1952 was $202. In 1952, 
the average salaries of all the six 
other professional groups were at 
least twice that of the Wisconsin 
teacher. 

What does it cost to live? Prices 
rise and fall, and prices deter- 
mine the cost of living. Prices 
must apply to specific commodi- 
ties and services, and these vary 
with socio-economic status of 
families. Selection of items and 
their amounts will vary with the 
level of living, whether “subsist- 
ence,” “maintenance,” “luxury” 
or some other. 


The Heller Committee for Sep- 
tember 1953 estimated family 
budgets for the San Francisco 
area for four-person families 
(man, wife, and two children) at 
different levels of living :* 


‘University of California, Heller 
Committee for Research in Social Eco- 
nomics. Quantity and Cost Budgets for 
Two Income Levels, Prices for the San 
Francisco Bay Area, September, 1953. 











Junior Professional and Execu- 


RVG: 26s a Soe eee $8,073 
Wage Earner: 
Home Owner ...2.---22 $5,762 
Home: Renter: .....-.—S $5,405 


The Haynes Foundation? issued 
for September, 1950, a “founda- 
tion budget for moderate income 
families” in the Los Angeles area. 
The budget applied to a non- 
professional, non-executive type 
family of four. The September, 
1950, total cost was $4,483. An 
unweighted and exceedingly 
rough estimate of the probable 
cost of this budget if projected to 
September, 1954, would be about 
$5,000. 

Examination of the details of 
the budgets for low-income fami- 
lies in the above studies shows 
that they would be totally inade- 
quate for teachers. Teachers must 
provide for continued profes- 
sional study, travel, purchase of 
books and magazines, mainte- 
nance of presentable clothing, 
support of community organiza- 
tions and activities, and related 
civic and cultural activities. 

The junior professional and 
executive worker budget of the 
Heller study represents a more 
acceptable level for teachers, but 
even in that budget the allow- 
ances for reading, education, and 
recreation do not leave enough 
margin to provide for continued 
professional study or educational 
travel, nor do the other main 
items show many places where 
expenses might be cut to save for 
such purposes. 


Family size, of course, affects 
the budget totals. It appears that 
to maintain equivalent levels of 
living, a one-person “family” re- 
quires nearly half as much as a 
four-person family; a two-person 
family about 65 per cent; and a 
three-person family, about 85 per 
cent. It seems reasonable that the 
minimum in a teachers’ salary 
schedule should be enough to 
maintain an individual at a pro- 
fessional level of living and that 
the maximum should be adequate 
to maintain a small family at a 
professional level. The National 
Education Association, at its 1954 


Goldberg, Gloria S., Haynes Foun- 
dation Budget for Moderate Income 
Families. 
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Table II—Average Teacher Salary, 1954-55 


Rank (Nationally) 


ye ae ee ere 





State Average Salary* 

eects California $5050 
Fie 98 Tllinois 4500 
Bee Michigan 4400 
Ecutae Indiana 4185 
ee Ohio 4100 
3932 

enbraes Wisconsin 3892 
noone Minnesota 3600 
oe Iowa 3260 


* Wisconsin’s Average Salary as listed——all others estimated. 





convention, adopted a resolution 
recommending a beginning salary 
of $4,000 for a classroom teacher 
with a bachelor’s degree and a 
maximum of $9,000 after 15 years 
experience. 


Salaries in 1954-55 


Table I lists the average and 
median salaries for all teachers 
in Wisconsin. Average salaries 
increased from a low of $2,674, 
in one-room rural schools, to a 
high of $4,486 in city secondary 
schools. Median salaries in- 
creased from a low of $2,649 in 
one-room rural schools to a high 
of $4,420 in city secondary 
schools. 

Table II compares the average 


salary of teachers (instructional 
personnel) in Wisconsin with 


other selected states, including 
all neighboring states. 


Facts to Face 


Wisconsin teachers’ salaries are 
losing ground to salaries of \is- 
consin production workers an ‘| to 
salaries of employees in manu <ac- 
turing. 

The average increase in teacher 
salaries in Wisconsin in 1954 was 
less than the average increase for 
all teachers in the United States. 

The average salary of Wiscon- 
sin teachers continues to lag far 
behind the average salaries in 
other professional fields. 

The net effect on the economic 
shifts in the 25 years from 1929 
thru 1953 was to bring teachers’ 
salaries in 1953 to just a slightly 
higher relative status than in 
1929. 





Eisenhower States Federal Position 


RES. EISENHOWER in his 
“State of the Union” message 
to Congress on January 6 re- 
emphasized the basic American 
principal of equal educational op- 
portunity for all. He also ex- 
pressed the concern of the Fed- 
eral Government over the short- 
age of classrooms and announced 
that he would send a special mes- 
sage to Congress on February 15 
recommending an affirmative pro- 
gram dealing with the shortage. 
This together with many other 
issues in education will be consid- 
ered at the White House Confer- 
ence on education which the Pres- 
ident has called for next Novem- 
ber which will be attended by 
delegates from Wisconsin. 
Discussing education Pres. 
Eisenhower said: 
“It is the inalienable right of 
every person, from childhood on, 





to have access to knowledge. In 
our form of society, this right of 
the individual takes on a special 
meaning, for the education of all 
our citizens is imperative to the 
maintenance and invigoration of 
America’s free institutions. 

“Today, we face grave educa- 
tional problems. Effective and up- 
to-date analyses of these prob- 
lems and their solutions are be 
ing carried forward thru the in- 
dividual state conferences and the 
White House conference to be 
completed this year. 

“However, such factors as pop- 
ulation growth, additional respon- 
sibilities of schools, and increased 
and longer school attendance have 
produced an unprecedented class- 
room shortage. The shortage is 
of immediate concern to all of our 
people. Positive, affirmative ac- 
tion must be taken now.” 
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Much progress has been made in revising the 


curriculum of the public schools since the Wisconsin 


Cooperative Educational Planning Program started 


in 1944. Here’s the latest report on the 


State Curriculum Study 


ELTON NELSON 
Curriculum Coordinator 


HE Wisconsin Cooperative 

Educational Planning Pro- 
gram is continuing state curricu- 
lum study begun at the close of 
World War II. Eleven statewide 
committees are studying the prob- 
lems of elementary and secondary 
schools in order to make new rec- 
ommendations to the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 


Art Committee 


The Art Committee has a ma- 
jor concern for the place of cre- 
ativity in the curriculum and 
especially in art education. The 
implications of this subject were 
developed at the Annual Fall Con- 
ference for Administrators and 
Supervisors by Robert Pooley, 
UW professor of English and 
chairman of the Department of 
Integrated Studies, who indicated 
that creativity should be an ob- 
jective of every aspect of instruc- 
tion. The members of the Art 

Committee are in accord with 
' this view and are interested in 

enhancing such work thruout the 
| curriculum by illustrations in 


. nature of desirable learning. 
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such arts as painting, sculpture, 
and the dance. The Art Commit- 
tee is also planning exhibits which 
will recognize the achievements in 
art of the pupils in Wisconsin 
schools. It is hoped that such rec- 
ognition will help point out the 
potential values to be gained 
when a school system gives an ap- 
propriate amount of emphasis to 
art in the experiences of young 
people. The Committee recog- 
nizes the importance of painting 
and similar activities which can 
be carried on by an individual in 
his leisure time thruout life, even 
in the face of physical handicaps 
which prevent the enjoyment of 
many other pursuits. 


Conservation Education 


The Conservation Education 
Committee is concentrating on 
three major concerns. First, there 
is the need for a scope and se- 
quence outline of the most sig- 
nificant aspects of instruction 
concerning natural resources. The 
general objectives for all school 
levels were published in 1949 in a 
“Guide to Conservation Educa- 
tion in Wisconsin Schools.” Now 
there is a need for specific sug- 
gestions which will help teachers 
as they plan instruction which 
will meet the objectives. There is 
general agreement that conserva- 
tion education should be planned 
in such a way that there is a posi- 
tive relationship to other areas of 
instruction such as social studies 
and the sciences. A second major 
concern of the Conservation Com- 
mittee is for enrichment of expe- 
riences of young people which 
carry conservation values. For 


News and Views, Dept. of 
Public Instruction 





example, school camping is a 
growing interest on the part of 
educators of the United States, 
and a subcommittee is working 
on a bulletin designed to assist 
Wisconsin schools which wish to 
make camping a part of the liv- 
ing of children and youth. Such a 
wish grows out of the belief that 
first-hand acquaintance with the 
resources for enjoyment and the 
preservation of life itself is essen- 
tial to the realization that man 
has custody of this earth. Sug- 
gestions for the fuller use of 
school forests and other similar 
assets to instruction are also be- 
ing studied. The third major con- 
cern of the Conservation Commit- 
tee is for teacher education, and a 
subcommittee has been appointed 
to review this program. 


Industrial Arts 


The Industrial Arts Committee 
which devoted attention first to a 
comprehensive statement of phi- 
losophy is now carrying on the 
development of resource units to 
implement their point of view. 
The first unit will be devoted to 
the subject of “general electric- 
ity.” This unit will be particu- 
larly useful in the junior high 
school and early years of the sen- 
ior high school. Preparation of 
the unit is being carried out with 
the assistance of a specialist in 
natural science education so that 
the recommendations will be help- 
ful to teachers of general science 
and physics as well as of indus- 
trial arts. 

The Library Committee makes 
recommendations which cut 
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across all departments of learn- 
ing, and the publication on which 
this group has been working illus- 
trates this kind of function very 
well. This bulletin presents exam- 
ples of teaching-learning units in 
a variety of subjects and at all 
grade levels which show how the 
library can best serve the instruc- 
tional program. The reader will 
see readily how the resources of 
a good library can be used to de- 
velop a number of important 
skills and attitudes which every 
child should possess. The skills 
have been carefully graded so the 
teacher will have some help in 
knowing what to emphasize. She 
will also see what learnings in the 
use of library resources are espe- 
cially significant in connection 
with the growth of competence 
in reading, book selection, and 
other matters. There are also 
lists of specific references which, 
while they are included primarily 
for purposes of illustration, will 
also serve well the teacher who is 
seeking information concerning a 
given subject. This bulletin car- 
ries out this plan from the kinder- 
garten thru the senior high school 
years. 


Mathematics 


A new Mathematics Commit- 
tee was appointed recently with 


the participation of the Wiscon- 
sin Mathematics Council to study 
a number of new developments in 
this field. Since World War II the 
competence in mathematics ex- 
pected of the high school gradu- 
ate who enters this college field of 
specialization has been increased. 
There is also the fact that new 
emphasis has been placed on such 
subjects as statistics. This situa- 
tion develops from new uses in 
industrial product control, the 
analysis of business problems, 
and the study of many new mili- 
tary questions. For these reasons, 
the Mathematics Committee is 
concentrating first on a study of 
the present situation regarding 
mathematics instruction in the 
secondary schools and in the col- 
leges and universities. Following 
these status studies will come a 
careful analysis of new needs for 
instruction in Wisconsin second- 
ary schools and finally recom- 
mendations to meet such needs. 


Music Curriculum 


The Statewide Music Curricu- 
lum Committee has just com- 
pleted “Music, A World Art” 
which was distributed in the fall. 
This bulletin illustrates ways in 
which instruction in music is re- 
lated to other areas, and it is par- 
ticularly helpful in presenting a 





... competence in mathematics expected of the... 
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graduate ... has been increased. 






complete view of the culture of a 
part of the world. Efforts in the 
future will probably extend this 
idea for the senior high school, 
Chairmen of professional com- 
mittees of the Wisconsin School 
Music Association make up a ma- 
jor portion of the Statewide 
Music Curriculum Committee. 


Problems Approach 


The Problems Approach Com- 
mittee has concerned itself with 
the development of “Guides to 
Curriculum Building” and has so 
far published recommendaticns 
for the kindergarten and for the 
junior high school. At the pres: nt 
time, two more bulletins are in 
advanced stages of production. 
These will deal with instruct:on 
at the primary and intermediiite 
levels of the elementary school. 
This complete series of recom- 
mendations is planned for use in 
all aspects of the curriculum 
rather than in any one subject 
department. The bulletins are 
prepared with two major con- 
cerns in mind. First, there is the 
question of the proper objectives 
of education as they grow out of 
the nature of the child or youth 
and the culture in which he lives. 
Secondly, there is the question of 
the type ‘of organization of learn- 
ing which will prove most effec- 
tive in meeting these needs. As 
the amount of knowledge which 
schools try to teach increases it 
seems obvious that some new 
basis for selection of what is most 
significant will have to be used 
and many educators look to some 
sort of a problems basis. 


Safety Education 


The Statewide Safety Educa- 
cation Committee is an example 
of cooperation between public 
educational agencies and an asso- 
ciation of persons interested in 
similar objectives, in this case 
the Wisconsin Council of Safety. 
The Safety Education Committee 
has asked itself, “What are the 
characteristics of children and 
their environment which lead to 
accidents?” It is true that teach- 
ers have always attempted to 
select the important aspects of 
safety for each group of pup|s, 
but it seems that there is a need 
for a comprehensive approach to 
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the question. For example, what 


' are the stages thru which most 
' children pass in regard to the re- 
' sponsibility which children must 
| take for the welfare of themselves 
| and others? As young children 
' they are supervised rather care- 
- fully. As they reach the interme- 
| diate grades, the children increas- 
| ingly are expected to look out for 


their own safety. In the period 
of early adolescence, young peo- 
ple gradually take on the respon- 
sibili:y for the safety of others 
when they baby-sit and care for 


' others. Following this, of course, 


is adulthood with its complete re- 
sponsibility for numbers of other 
persons. 
Science 

The Science Committee is con- 


centrating its efforts on the ele- 


mentary school program and par- 


| ticularly on the nature of a desir- 


able learning sequence. This 
proves to be a difficult problem 
because science instruction is rel- 
atively new in the elementary 
school and teachers do not feel as 


| competent with it as they do with 
‘reading and social studies. A 


number of elementary school 
teachers are being added to this 


' committee and recommendations 


will be prepared. 


Secondary Curriculum 


The Secondary Curriculum 
Committee is devoting its atten- 
tion to problems which will ap- 
pear as enrollments increase 
almost 60 per cent in the next ten 


_ years. This increase together with 
the need for a complete high 
' school education for all youth de- 


mands a review of the objectives 


| of secondary schools. 


Curriculum Guiding 

The Curriculum Guiding Com- 
mittee coordinates the work of all 
statewide committees. It 
also reviews the need for new 
studies and provides for them. At 


present, the Guiding Committee 


is considering new problems in 
driver education, social studies, 


' and other fields. 


Educators and laymen of Wis- 
consin are invited to make sug- 
gestions concerning this program 
and should address them to Cur- 


‘‘ieulum Coordinator, State De- 


partment of Public Instruction. 
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Promising Practices 








A New Approach to 
Teachers’ Workshop 


HE public school system of 

the City of Racine has a 
clear, well-defined program of 
workshops for the inservice train- 
ing of teachers, offering oppor- 
tunities for improvement to those 
people who are new to the system 
and to others who have been on 
the staff but feel the need for en- 
riched experiences. Commonly, 
workshops are offered in music, 
physical education, art, reading, 
arithmetic, and industrial arts 





work. Helen Patton, the art con- 
sultant, was appraised of this re- 
quest thru Nora Kidney, chair- 
man of the Problem Study Com- 
mittee. A number of periods after 
school were set aside for the pur- 
pose of working on this problem. 
Teachers were given help in the 
preparation of paste, use of coat 
hangers, newspaper, etc. The re- 
sulting products were used later 
to illustrate the process to the 
children. 

At Jefferson, Lillian Young, 
chairman of her problem study 
group informed Miss Patton that 


Photo courtesy Racine Public Schools 


. it was the feeling ... that more help was needed in papier-mache work. 


thru the consultants in these 
areas under the direction of the 
Director of Instructional Serv- 
ices. Such workshops carry credit 
to satisfy in part the require- 
ments of the Board of Education. 

In the past, workshops have 
been carried on each semester, 
but this year on a trial basis, at 
least, workshops were carried on 
only in the second semester to 
give building principals and their 
teachers more time for extensive 
studies. In keeping with this 
agreed policy the Jefferson and 
Garfield Schools surveyed the 
needs of teachers thru their re- 
spective problem study commit- 
tees. At Garfield it was the feel- 
ing of the group that more help 
was needed in papier-mache 








the teachers in her school wanted 
to know more about how to intro- 
duce, plan, and execute murals 
with a group of children. In this 
situation, some ten children were 
picked at random from Mrs. Vio- 
let Lee’s fourth grade to serve in 
the demonstration for a period 
after school. The parents of these 
children were notified of the dem- 
onstration to which they gave 
their hearty approval. Other con- 
sultants have been involved be- 
fore the staffs of the two schools 
on an invitational basis. 

In addition to having demon- 
strations, this time could very 
profitably be used as a lecture 
period in which people from the 
community could explain services 
they have to offer to the school. 
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Here then is a new approach to 
workshops. It is a program which 
is really voluntary and designed 
to meet the teachers’ need. Credit 
is not a motivating incentive. 
Since the program was geared to 
the teachers’ interests and needs, 
there was evidence of complete 
cooperation by all members of the 
two faculties. Not only did the 
teachers learn thru doing, but 
there was also present a feeling 
of security and solidarity which 
comes from working together. 


M. Thomas Lucareli, Principal, 
Jefferson and Garfield Schools, 
Racine and Lillian Young, Fifth 
Grade Teacher, Jefferson School, 
Racine. 

* 


Schools Take to 
Air Waves 


GROUP of Wisconsin edu- 
cators who are licensed am- 
ateur radio operators met for- 
mally for a first time as an or- 
ganized group at the Milwaukee 
meeting of the WEA in 1953. 
Officers were elected and plans 
were made for a weekly meeting 
via amateur radio on 3850 KC 
each Saturday morning. During 
the balance of the school year 
some 25 meetings were held “on 
the air” in which educational 
problems were discussed, new 
friendships were gained and nu- 
merous interschool and intercom- 
munity arrangements were made 
for “during the week” class dem- 
onstrations and experiences. 
Many of the amateur radio 
contacts which were arranged for 
during the weeks that followed 
were publicized in many local and 
state newspapers. These ventures 
include: elementary school classes 
meeting “‘on the air” between Pal- 
myra and Wisconsin Rapids; jun- 
ior high school classes meeting 
between Escanaba, Michigan, and 
Arbor Vitae-Woodruff School; 
middle grade classes between the 
Monico School in Oneida County 
and the Westview School of Min- 
neapolis; social studies classes 
meeting jointly between Three 
Lakes High School and East High 
of Green Bay; and a three-school 
sixth grade meeting between Pal- 
myra, Beloit, and Arbor Vitae- 
Woodruff. These are only a few 
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examples of many experiences 
which followed on an interschool 
basis. 

Then there are many examples 
where classes visited with indi- 
vidual amateurs as resource peo- 
ple. Marianne and John Novak on 
the Seney Wild Life Refuge in 
upper Michigan were frequently 
called upon in the field of conser- 
vation education—Marianne 
working with the lower graders 
and John answering technical 
questions for upper grade and 
high school students. Some classes 
visited with other amateurs 
aboard ships on the Great Lakes 
where the shipping industry be- 
came an active part of social 
studies and language. The sound 
of the engines and fog horn and 
whistle signals became a part of 
a learning experience. 

At times contacts of national 
significance have been carried on. 
Exchange students from Manito- 
woe and Wausau have been able 
to visit with their homes from 
the exchange schools they at- 
tended in the southern part of the 
United States. Yes, amateur ra- 
dio plays a vital role in these and 
many other educational experi- 
ences. 


Exchange of Ideas 


There has been more than the 
actual communication via ama- 
teur radio. The exchanges of ideas 
and correspondence between 
classes and individual students 
has led to experiences in lan- 
guage, social studies, penman- 
ship, grammar, and personal 
friendships. The exchanges of 
pictures, maps, and ideas has en- 
riched art and social studies. The 
response of students is evidence 
of a desire to become active ama- 
teur radio operators. Here is a 
hobby which, like few others, 
teaches science and electronics in 
a practical way. Both boys and 
girls have become licensed ama- 
teur operators and many have 
chosen electronics as a career. 
Amateur radio as an educational 
tool has become an instrument of 
vocational guidance, helped many 
students choose a career, and as- 
sisted many a “chap” in his mili- 
tary training promotions. 

Shorewood High School’s radio 
club takes special pride in the 









roster of its alumni in industry 
in all parts of the country. 

Many school amateur radio 
clubs have been in existence for 
several years. The organization 
of the Amateur Section of the 
WEA last November sponsored a 
continuous informal field trip to 
the Milwaukee School of Engi- 
neering where the MSOE Club’s 
station, W9HHX, was made avail. 
able for demonstration during 
the Milwaukee convention. Tiere 
amateur radio communica‘ion 
was shown in action. Several stu- 
dents from Waukesha TJiigh 
School who have amateur lice:ses 
took part as demonstration ¢ per. 
ators. Most of the amateur sta- 
tions contacted were within the 
boundaries of the United States 
but it was demonstrated that for- 
eign contacts were equally os- 
sible. At one point a radio con- 
tact with another amateur sta- 
tion in the Union of South Airica 
was completed with perfect re- 
ception both ways. 

The Amateur Radio Section’s 
formal meeting this year had an 
excellent representation of edu- 
cators from thruout the state. 
Several major actions of the 
group included the establishment 
of several radio networks to help 
train students in code proficiency. 

1. The state student-teacher 
radio net meets daily at 4:30 P.M. 
5:30 CST on 3735 KC on school 
days. Dick Butcher (W9CCO), a 
student at Waukesha High School 
has charge of the net. 

2. The student novice slow 
speed net will meet at 12:20 P.M. 
on school days and the call will 
be CQNN. The station with the 
lowest call letter (closest to Z) 
as the first letter of his call num- 
ber automatically becomes net 
control station. 

3. The Wisconsin Educator's 
Phone Net meets each Saturday 
during the school year at 10 A.M. 
CST, and supplementary meet- 
ings are held on the second and 
fourth Friday of each month at 
3:30 P.M. on the same frequency. 

Interested students, teachers, 
and lay citizens are invite: to 
participate in all radio network 
operations. 

Clarence R. Wentland, Sv e’- 
vising Teacher, Rhinelander. 
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Stevens Point 


June 13-July 22 


ISCONSIN State College at 

Stevens Point offers a wide 
variety of college courses de- 
signed particularly to meet the 
needs of teachers who are return- 
ing for advanced diplomas or de- 
grees. Courses leading to two and 
three year diplomas in Rural and 
Elementary Education are avail- 
able as are courses leading to a 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of 
Science degree in Elementary or 
Secondary Education and in Let- 
ters and Science. 

This summer, students in Ele- 
mentary Education may be candi- 
dates for a Bachelor of Science 
rather than a Bachelor of Educa- 
tion degree if they prefer. One 
semester of mathematics or two 
semesters of foreign language 
are required. Mathematics 150 
and German 101 will be on the 
schedule. Those planning to 
change to a Bachelor of Science 
degree are advised to take one of 
these courses this summer. 

All students in the summer ses- 
sion who are working toward 
graduation at Stevens Point are 
expected to work out “planning 
sheets” with their director or 
dean in order that they know 
what is expected of them in addi- 
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tion to work taken previously in 
this college or transferred from 
some other college. 

To meet the continued high de- 
mand for kindergarten teachers, 
graduates of primary courses 
may take six credits in kinder- 
garten during the summer ses- 
sion in order to qualify for cer- 
tification as kindergarten teach- 
ers. Preference will be given to 
graduates of the college at Stev- 
ens Point, but a limited number 
of graduates of other schools will 
be accepted for that program. 

Both old and new students will 
be pleased with the excellent 
library facilities now available 
since completion of the new 
library building. 

The usual high quality cultural 
programs are being planned for 
the summer as are various recre- 
ational and social activities to 
make summer session both enjoy- 
able and profitable. 

One of Central State’s well 
known features is its annual sum- 
mer tour. This year 26 students 
will be accepted to take a three 
weeks tour thru the northeastern 
part of this country and thru 
southern and eastern Canada. 
Students planning to take this 
trip spend one week attending lec- 
tures and conferences on the 
campus in preparation and two 
weeks on the campus after the 
trip has concluded. Further in- 


Reading improvement workshops will be featured at several state colleges. 
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formation can be obtained from 
Raymond Specht, who with Frank 
Crow, will be in charge of the 
trip. Credit in both history and 
geography may be obtained. 

Central State is again cooper- 
ating with other state colleges in 
offering an intensive program in 
Conservation at the Trees for To- 
morrow conservation camp at 
Eagle River. A new cooperative 
program featuring cultural sub- 
jects will also be offered at the 
“Clearing” in northern Door 
County. 

Summer school bulletins will 
be mailed about May 1 to s'u- 
dents who were in school during 
either the 1953 or 1954 sumn er 
session. Others may have bu ie- 
tins or further information by 
writing DEAN QUINCY DoUuD?4, 
Director of the Summer Sessivn. 


* 
Whitewater 


June 20-July 29 


EACHERS are cordially in- 

vited by the Whitewaier 
State College president and fac- 
ulty to attend the summer ses- 
sion, beginning on Monday, June 
20 and continuing thru Friday, 
July 29. Courses, conferences, 
convocations, and recreation have 
been planned to provide the sum- 
mer session student with both 
inspiration and recreation. 

Courses have been arranged to 
enable the summer session stu- 
dents to continue work for either 
the elementary or secondary cer- 
tificate, and the baccalaureate <e- 
gree. Extensive offerings are pro- 
vided for those who wish to qual- 
ify for a certificate to teach the 
business education courses in 
high schools. 

A Reading Improvement Work- 
shop will be a feature of the sum- 
mer session at Whitewater. Ad- 
mission to the workshop will be 
limited in class size and will be 
open only to experienced teachcrs 
of junior or senior standing, or 
post-graduates. Work will be di- 
vided between actually handling 
children and research in the field. 
Those interested in enrolling are 
requested to write to the summer 
session director at Whitewa-er 
State College at once. 
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Several one day conferences 
are planned, centering on such 
problems as: “Improving the 
Teaching of Science in the Ele- 
mentary Grades,’ “Improving 
the Teaching of Reading’, and 
“The Use of Audio-Visual Aids in 
the Class Room”. Senator Alex- 
ander Wiley is scheduled to ap- 
pear on the campus on Tuesday, 
June 30 at 10:15 A.M. to discuss 
the “‘United States and the U. N.” 
A textbook exhibit has been 
planned for June 29-30 to enable 
teachers to see the latest in text- 
booxs and other teaching aids. 

Two field trips are planned 
again this year. One will tour the 
Pacific-Northwest under the di- 
rection of the geography depart- 
ment, and the other will include 
several Central and South Amer- 
ica countries. Both are for credit. 
For further information write 
to: Summer Session Director, 
Wisconsin State College, White- 
water. 

The student-faculty social hour, 
generally referred to as the “Kaf- 
fee-Klatche,” will again be pro- 
vided each Tuesday morning. 
Short trips to points of interest 
in Southeastern Wisconsin have 
been arranged for the summer 
session. 

Registration for the summer 
session will be held on Monday, 
June 20, beginning at 8 A.M. in 
the College Auditorium and 
classes will begin at 7:30 A.M. 
on Tuesday, June 21. The fee for 
the summer session is $35. Text- 
books are supplied by the college. 
For further information please 
write to Dr. R. C. WILLIAMS, 
President, or DR. A. I. WINTHER, 
Summer Session Director. 


River Falls 


June 13-July 22 


EGISTRATION will take 

place on June 13. Regular 
class work begins June 14. There 
Will be an opportunity to select 
from an attractive offering of 
more than 80 courses designed 
for those who wish to make the 
most of their summer, profes- 
sionally as well as from a recre- 
ational standpoint. Some features 
of the program include: 
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Speech Clinical Work, offered 
for the first time in this area, will 
permit summer school students to 
see the actual clinical treatment 
of speech defects, and informa- 
tion will be given on the detection 
and treatment of such defects in 
the schoo] situation. 

The Audio-Visual Program, 
recognized as outstanding in Wis- 
consin, will be offered to all per- 
sons who wish to improve their 
knowledge of techniques and ma- 
terials used in A-V education. 

A Nutrition Workshop, con- 
cerned with the problems of 





lums, and the Psycho-Educational 
Clinic. 

In addition, the sixth annual 
Coaches Clinic will be held on 
campus June 9-11, featuring foot- 
ball and basketball coaches of 
national import. 

A full program of recreational 
and cultural offerings will be pre- 
sented. Programs slated include 
such outstanding personalities as 
Ferdinand and Delia Kuhn, far 
eastern experts, Marta Beckett 
and her dance _ interpretations, 
lyric tenor Will Holt, the duo- 
piano team of Levin and Mc- 


ri 
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Art workshops will emphasize art design and crafts for the elementary teacher. 


proper diets, exercise and per- 
sonal habits as they relate to the 
school situation, is being offered. 

Driver Education, which quali- 
fies a person to teach driver train- 
ing courses in high schools, is 
again being offered. 

Photography, a course designed 
to acquaint the student with ma- 
terials used, the uses and limita- 
tions of pictures in newspapers 
and yearbooks, picture quality, 
and some discussion of the pho- 
toengraving process is being of- 
fered. This course is especially 
recommended for student publi- 
cation advisors. 

Campus Student Teaching, 
from pre-kindergarten thru the 
junior high school levels, will be 
available. 

Other educational offerings in- 
clude: the Curriculum Labora- 
tory, the Kindergarten and Nurs- 
ery School Courses, Core Curricu- 


Graw, and Metropolitan Opera 
tenor Albert DaCosta. 

A variety of recreational op- 
portunities, such as swimming at 
either the indoor college pool or 
the outdoor municipal pool, golf 
on the nearby River Falls Golf 
course, weekly square-dancing, 
and the annual sightseeing ride 
on the Mississippi and St. Croix 
rivers, are but a few of the varied 
activities planned to make the 
summer enjoyable as well as prof- 
itable. 

Women students are housed in 
ultra-modern Hathorn Hall, a 
dormitory featuring such innova- 
tions as an inter-phone system, 
washing machines, hair-drying 
apparatuses, and pressing rooms. 

For a copy of the 1955 Sum- 
mer Session Bulletin, or addi- 
tional information about the pro- 
gram, write: Dr. L. G. STONE, 
Summer Session Director. 
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Summer session Offers .. . 


Photo courtesy The Stout Institute 


related art. 


Stout Institute 


June 20-July 29 
(Summer Session) 





Aug. 1-Aug. 12 
(Basic and Advanced 
Driver Education) 


HE Stout Institute’s fiftieth 

annual summer session will 
open with registration on Mon- 
day, June 20. Specialized courses 
in Home Economics and Indus- 
trial Education will be offered at 
both the undergraduate and grad- 
uate level. 

The program of courses will 
also include a broad choice of 
such General Education areas as 
English, social science, science, 
psychology, and speech. 


Home Economics 


The summer session program 
in Home Economics will offer a 
full schedule of courses in Family 
Life Education, Home Economics 
Education, Food and Nutrition, 
and Clothing, Textiles, and Re- 
lated Art. 

In addition to the regular pro- 
gram in these five areas, special 
workshops will be available. 
Three of these are planned espe- 
cially for graduate students and 
will meet requirements for the 
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Master’s degree in Home Eco- 
nomics. 


Current Problems in Home Econom- 
ies: Consideration will be given in this 
workshop to current problems in con- 
temporary living that are effecting 
Home Economics Education and the 
influence of these problems upon the 
teaching of homemaking. (June 20- 
July 29) 

Home Economics on Radio and TV: 
Active practice in script writing for 
homemaking programs will be a basic 
part of this course. Radio speech, 
sources of program materials; labora- 
tory projects in script writing, critical 
analysis of script, practice with tape 
recorder, experience with actual broad- 
casting will all be considered. (July 11- 
July 29) 

Workshop in Foods: This workshop 
is planned for inservice teachers and 
will emphasize the use of new prod- 
ucts, shortened processes, and efficient 
management. (June 20-—July 8) 


In addition to the above work- 
shops there is also scheduled a 
three-week workshop in Milli- 
nery, and a six weeks workshop 
in Clothing, Textiles, and Related 
Art. 


Industrial Education 

The Industrial Education Divi- 
sion of the college is calling spe- 
cial attention to two new courses 
in this year’s summer session: 

Project Development: This workshop 
offers actual laboratory experience in 
the design and development of projects 
for industrial arts courses. 

Tool and Die Making: Students will 
become familiar with related technical 
information and the actual operations 
for single station cutting dies; draw- 
ing, expanding, non-cutting, assem- 


A cooperative program... 


bling, progressive, and finishing dies; 
and permanent molds. 

Among additional specialized 
courses of the Industrial Educa- 
tion Division are Auto Mechan- 
ics; Drafting; Electricity and Ra- 
dio; General Metal and Machine 
Shop; Photography; and Print- 
ing, Graphic Arts, and Bookbiid- 
ing. 

Professional Courses 

Professional courses offered in 
the summer session program \ ill 
include Administration, Adm n- 
istration of Vocational and Ad tlt 
Education, Audio-Visual Edu«a- 
tion, Conference Leading, Edu: a- 
tion Evaluation, Guidance, P ii- 
losophy of Modern Educatinn, 
Philosophy of Vocational aid 
Adult Education, Principles of 
Supervision, Coaching. 


Driver Education 

Driver Education, to be offe’ ed 
from August 1 to August 12, car- 
ries two semester credits. Both 
the basic unit (for those desir ng 
certification) and the advanced 
unit (for those wishing addi- 
tional training) are scheduled. 


College Facilities 

The Stout Institute is espe- 
cially proud of its extensive low- 
cost housing. Family units, owned 
by the college and renting at very 
nominal rates, are available to all 
who desire them. College dormi- 
tories for men, women, and mar- 
ried couples will be open. 
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Recreation 

Nationally-known speakers and 
educators will participate in a 
earefully-planned program of 
convocations. Families are en- 
couraged to make use of Stout’s 
splendid swimming pool. Enjoy 
fishiig, boating, golf, tennis, col- 
lege picnics and parties at the 
gateway to the Indianhead vaca- 
tion. and—Northern Wisconsin at 
| its best. 


Summer Session Bulletin 

V rite immediately to the DI- 
REC’OR OF SUMMER SESSION, The 
Stou' Institute, Menomonie, Wis. 
summer session bulletin is 
ready for you now. 


Oshkosh 


June 20-July 29 


HE 1955 summer session at 
Wisconsin State College at 
Oshkosh, which will run from 
June 20 thru July 29, will in- 
clude a unique five-star program 
in addition to the regular sum- 
mer session offerings. 
The special features of the 
1955 summer session will include: 
1. A mental health workshop 
conducted by state psychologists 
'and consulting psychiatrists. 


2. A seminar for experienced 
teachers in lieu of practice teach- 
ing. The seminar will be con- 
ducted by Dr. Elton Nelson of the 
Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

3. A carefully chosen series of 
convocations which will include 
addresses by State Superintend- 
ent George E. Watson, Dr. Glen 
Eye, University of Wisconsin, Dr. 
E. S. Gordon, University Medical 
School, “Soy Bean” Briggs, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus, University of 
Wisconsin, and some excellent 
artists from the Redpath Bureau. 

4. A series of round table con- 
ferences, each of which will be 
conducted by a specialist. These 
Specialists include Prof. I. O. 
Hembre of the University’s Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Prof. Bertha 
Merker of our faculty, Frank 
Stangel from the Milwaukee Pub- 
lie School system, E. E. Ehlert, 
principal of McKinley School in 
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Field trips in all directions from Wisconsin are a part of the summer program. 


Manitowoc, and Dr. Vela Lynn 
Marble of our faculty. 

5. A complete and interesting 
social program under the direc- 
tion of Fred Schnell and his so- 
cial committee. 

In addition to the special aca- 
demic features listed above, 
courses will be offered in the fields 
of Art, Biology, Chemistry, Edu- 
cation, English, French, Geog- 
raphy, Health Education, His- 
tory, Library Science, Mathe- 
matics, Music, Physical Educa- 
tion, Physical Science, Political 
Science, Psychology, Social 
Studies, Sociology, and Speech. 

The summer session is designed 
to meet both the academic and 
recreational wants of students. 

Inquiries regarding the 1955 
summer session should be di- 
rected to L. O. TETZLAFF, Summer 
Session Director, Wisconsin State 
College, Oshkosh, Wis. 


* 


La Crosse 


June 13-July 22 
A CROSSE, in the heart of 





the Coulee Region, offers 
pleasant and profitable summer 
study. The Mississippi area pro- 
vides unexcelled recreational op- 
portunities for all who like the 
out-of-doors. 


Course Offerings 


Courses at La Crosse are 
planned to meet the needs of 


teachers in rural, elementary, and 
secondary schools and in the spe- 
cial field of physical education. 
Skilled teachers and well-distrib- 
uted offerings in Art, Education, 
English, Foreign Languages, Ge- 
ography, History and Social Sci- 
ence, Mathematics, Science, 
Music, Speech, and Physical Edu- 
cation will provide abundant op- 
portunity for personal and pro- 
fessional growth. 


Entertainment Program 


A student-faculty committee 
will plan a series which will 
afford opportunity for relaxation 
and enjoyment. Special concerts 
and lectures will be presented by 
off-campus talent. 


Enrichment Days 


Beginning in the second week 
of the session a special enrich- 
ment program for personal and 
professional growth has been 
planned for one day in each of 
four weeks. The series will in- 
clude: 

Week of June 20—‘How Can We 


Promote Better Mental Health in 
Our Schools?” 
Week of June 27—“Are Our Schools 
Failing in Citizenship Training?” 
Week of July 4—“Should We Add 
Foreign Languages to the Ele- 
mentary School Curriculum?” 
Week of July 11—“Are We Neglect- 
ing the Three R’s?” 
Special Workshops 
History-Geography Workshop 
in Current World Affairs. Two 
three credit courses, one in geog- 
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raphy and one in history, will be 
combined for this cooperative 
workshop. Students will be full- 
time and concentrate on phases 
of the contemporary scene. 

Three R Workshop will feature 
emphasis on the teaching of the 
skills of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. 


Laboratory Schools 

As usual, a campus rural 
school and an elementary school 
including the first six grades will 
be in operation for observation 
and practice. In addition, there 
will be opportunity to observe a 
special group of children in an 
experimental study of Spanish. 


Post-Session Field Trip 

July 26-August 20. A_ three 
credit extension course on Geog- 
raphy of Western United States. 
All expense (with exception of 
food) : $238 from La Crosse and 
return. Write for details to: Ge- 
ography Department, Wisconsin 
State College, La Crosse. 


Registration and Fees 

Registration, June 13. Fees to- 
tal $35 for the six-weeks term. 
Nominal towel fee for those using 
gymnasiums and pools. For full 
details or bulletin, write to AD- 
MISSIONS OFFICE, Wisconsin State 
College, La Crosse. 


Milwaukee 


June 20-July 29 





INE six-week workshops for 

teachers will be offered at 
Wisconsin State College, Milwau- 
kee, during the summer session. 
This unprecedented number in- 
cludes many fields such as Ele- 
mentary Education, Reading 
Clinic, Human Relations, Excep- 
tional Education, and in the Prob- 
lems of the Cerebral Palsied. 
Also, new workshops in Chamber 
Music, Economic Education, 
American Civilization, and Arts 
and Crafts (the latter to be given 
at The Clearing in Door County). 


Many Courses 

Over 160 courses in every con- 
ceivable academic and educational 
field of learning, including Ele- 
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mentary, Secondary, Art, Music, 
and Exceptional Education. 


Graduate Program 


Numerous graduate education 
courses included in a program 
leading to a Master’s degree in 
Education. 


Convocations 

Thursday morning programs 
featuring famous musicians, lec- 
turers, and entertainers of na- 
tional reputation. 


European Art Tour 
Sponsored by the Art Division. 
This tour will provide observa- 


Session at Wisconsin State Col- 
lege at Platteville. 

The summer session curricula 
has been arranged to meet the 
needs of teachers in elementary, 
secondary, and rural schools, 
Specialized courses in agriculture 
and industrial arts have been in- 
cluded in the program. 


Seldom Offered Courses 
Included in the schedule ar: 14 
courses seldom offered during the 
summer session: Physical F-:du- 
cation for the Elementary 
Teacher, Speech Activities in ‘le. 
mentary Grades, Soil and Waiter 
Conservation (for rural and ele. 


Photo courtesy Wisconsin State College, Superior 


Many opportunities will be offered for observation and practice teaching. 


tion and study of the architec- 
ture, painting, sculpture, and 
crafts of Europe. It can be taken 
for either undergraduate or grad- 
uate credit. 


Further Information 

For more detailed information 
concerning courses, workshops, 
and special projects, write to DR. 
A. A. SUPPAN, Director of Sum- 
mer Session, Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, Milwaukee 11, Wis. 


* 


Platteville 


June 13-July 22 


IGHTY-NINE courses, not 
including special conferences, 
workshops, and clinics, have been 
scheduled for the 1955 Summer 





mentary teachers), Journalism 
for Teachers, Book Selection, 
Graphic Arts (open for elemen- 
tary and rural teachers), Market- 
ing (buying and selling), Guid- 
ance in Elementary Grades, Ge- 
ography of Asia, Recent History 
of the United States, Adolescent 
Psychology, Plant and Animal 
Environment, Teaching of Eng- 
lish in Upper Grades, and Crea- 
tive Writing. 


Workshop, Clinic, Conference 

A workshop for Special Edu- 
cation of Handicapped and Gifted 
Children will be conducted by Dr. 
Fred P. Roessel, Research Assist- 
ant, Minneapolis Public Schools, 
during the week of June 20-24. 
Scheduled for five afternoons «ul- 
ing that week, the worksho; is 
designed for those who mist 
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teach handicapped and gifted 
children with normal children. 

An Industrial Arts Clinic, with 
all-day sessions, June 20-24, of- 
fers teachers in the field oppor- 
tunity for further training and 
development of new skills. 

A workshop in general physi- 
cal science for elementary teach- 
ers will be offered for two cred- 
its. The class will meet at 9:20 
a.m. thruout the summer session. 

Dr. Bruno Bettelheim, Director 
of the Sonia Shankman Ortho- 
gen'c School, University of Chi- 
cago, will highlight a Mental 
Heaith Conference on June 28. 


Special Courses 

Education of Handicapped and 
Gifted Children—This course is 
designed for those who must 
teach handicapped and _ gifted 
children along with normal chil- 
dren. It includes methods, sources 
of materials and aids available 
for handicapped and gifted chil- 


| dren. 


Improvement of Reading for 
Upper Elementary and Second- 
ary Teachers—The purpose of 
this course is two-fold, namely, 
to improve the rate and compre- 
hension of the student’s own read- 
ing, such ag results in popular 
courses offered nationwide in 
adult classes and to teach the use 
of methods, materials, and equip- 
ment applicable to upper elemen- 
tary and high school programs. 
Dr. Elizabeth Drews, consultant 
of the Lansing Public Schools, 
Lansing, Michigan, will teach the 
course. 

Elementary Photography—A 
basic course in photography open 
to beginners and to those who 
would like to improve their pic- 
ture taking technique. 

Art Workshop—Emphasis will 
be placed upon art design and 
crafts for the elementary teacher. 

Pen Lettering—A course em- 
phasizing the techniques of Old 


English lettering and modifica-. 


tions intended for classroom use. 


Recreation 

_ Tours to sites are planned for 
Interested students. A series of 
assembly programs have also 
been scheduled for summer pleas- 
ure: Scott Morrison in “Stop, 
Look, and Listen,” a conversation 
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concert; James Titus, The Negro 
Story Teller; The Chicago Duo, 
Eleanore Warner, soprano, and 
Raymond Sharp, baritone; 


George Groman, humorist; and 
Alice Riley, soprano. 


Fees 

Summer Session fees include a 
$30 incidental fee and a $5 stu- 
dent activity assessment. 

For further information write 
to DR. MILTON LONGHORN, Reg- 
istrar, for a summer session bul- 
letin. 

* 


Eau Claire 


June 13-July 22 


ISCONSIN’S most beauti- 

ful College Campus offers 
you six weeks of worthwhile ac- 
tivity in a pleasant environment. 
The Wisconsin State College at 
Eau Claire will offer a wide va- 
riety of courses to meet the needs 
for teachers seeking professional 
advancement. Summer Session 
begins on Monday, June 13, and 
closes Friday, July 22—a _ six- 
weeks session. For one or more 
of these reasons you will attend 
Eau Claire: 


1. Start or continue work on a 
Degree in Elementary Education, 
Degree in Secondary Education, 
Degree in Liberal Arts. 

2. Rural Teachers may meet 
certification requirements for 
teaching in Wisconsin rural 
schools by earning credit toward 
a two-year diploma. 

3. Emergency Permits may be 





extended by study in rich choice 
of approved courses. 

4. Professional Advancement 
and “Credit” on Salary Sched- 
ules may be satisfied in the broad 
offering available. 

5. “Pure Enjoyment,” Special 
Interests, and Cultural Enrich- 
ment provide opportunities for 
those not concerned with credits 
or degrees. 

6. 1955 High School Graduates 
will find a varied program en- 
abling them to get an early start 
in college education. 

7. College Students in attend- 
ance on the Campus during the 
academic year may desire to use 
the Summer Session to adjust any 
irregularities in the program of 
work or to shorten the calendar 
time necessary for completion of 
degree requirements. 

8. Courses for Secondary Edu- 
cation majors and Liberal Arts 
graduates to qualify for a permit 
to teach in the Elementary 
grades. 

9. To Qualify for Librarian’s 
Certificate. Persons who wish to 
meet the demand for  teacher- 
librarian certificate can obtain 
such during the six-weeks ses- 
sion. 

10. Kindergarten Methods. 
This is a special class designed to 
enrich the experience of prospec- 
tive kindergarten teachers. 

11. Student Teaching. Student 
Teaching opportunities will be 
provided for student teaching 
from kindergarten thru Grade 6. 
Students desiring to elect Stu- 
dent Teaching this Summer, must 
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A well-planned social-recreational program .. . 


trips, teas, picnics, parties. 
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make application with Dr. Frank 
Yuhas, Coordinator of Elemen- 
tary Education, before May 1. 

12. Special Courses. Many spe- 
cial courses in Education, Art, 
Music, Psychology, English, Ge- 
ography, Science, Physical Edu- 
cation, Health, Speech, Mathe- 
matics, and Social Science will be 
given. 

13. Workshop in Administra- 
tion and Supervision for those 
with successful teaching experi- 
ence. 

14. Convocations and Concerts 
Paul Fleming, the Magician; Ar- 
thur Polson, Violinist; Jean and 
Barbara Jacks, Duo-Pianists; 
Ferdinand and Delia Kuhn, Lec- 
turers “Around the Rim of Red 
China”; Levin and McGraw, Pi- 
ano Duo; Special lecture on Men- 
tal Health; Albert da Costa, Met- 
ropolitan Opera Tenor; Mrs. Al- 
exander Keith, Organist; Marta 
Beckett, Dancer; Will Holt, Folk 
Singer. 

Costs for Summer Session: 
State fee—$30; Student activity 
fee—$7.50; Room at college dor- 
mitory—$30 for 6 weeks. 

Write to DEAN LEONARD HAAS, 
Director of the Summer Session. 
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Superior 





June 13-July 22 
(Undergraduate) 


June 13-July 22 or August 5 
(Graduate) 


OTH undergraduate and 

graduate work will again be 
offered at Superior this summer. 
Undergraduate work will be of- 
fered for those who have not yet 
taken the Bachelor’s degree, i.e., 
June 1955 high school graduates, 
graduates of a county normal and 
those anywhere along in their 
first, second, third or fourth year 
of work. Since 1950 graduate 
work leading to the Master’s de- 
gree in Education has been offered 
at Superior. 

Ninety-five different subjects 
will be offered this summer. 
Twenty-two of these, totaling 60 
credits, may be taken for gradu- 
ate credit. 


Education for an Unsettled Age 

The 1955 Summer School offers 
a “good education” on each of five 
yearly academic professionel lev- 
els—freshman (1955 high school 
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llege, River Falls 


At the close of the day’s work recreation is a part of the planned program. 
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graduates are invited to start 
their college education now) ; sec- 
ond year—(finish and graduate 
with diploma from a _ two-year 
course for rural teachers, or con- 
tinue the second year of a longer 
course); third year (finish a 
three-year course for rural or ele. 
mentary school teaching or con- 
tinue the third year of any one of 
our six four-year courses) ; fourth 
year (all four-year courses !|:ad 
to a Bachelor’s degree and to 
licenses for teaching for those not 
taking the four-year Liberal / rts 
course) ; fifth year (The Wis: on- 
sin State College at Superior of- 
fers a Master’s degree in Ed ca- 
tion). 


Nine Special Summer Featur:s 

1. A full attendance campus 
elementary-junior high scho ]— 
kindergarten thru grade r ne. 
Normal pupil enrollment uns 
from 200 to 250 normal boys and 
girls. 

2. Auditorium exercises bi- 
weekly—music, drama and _ lec- 
tures—culture, citizenship and 
entertainment is the aim. 

3. A well-planned social-recvea- 
tional program—trips, teas, pic- 
nics, parties. 

4, Thirty-eight afternoon pro- 
‘fessional conferences in the cam- 
pus McCaskill School. 

5. A special audio-visual insti- 
tute. As a part of a regular audio- 
visual education course (Educa- 
tion 191, 3 credits)—an audio- 
visual equipment exhibit. 

6. Twenty-one subjects for 
graduate students only, totaling 
60 semester hours credit. 

7. Two state owned dormito- 
ries, one for men and one for 
women. 

8. A six weeks workshop in 
Elementary Education. (Ed. 
1748S). Special attention to prob- 
lems in the areas of the four 
“core” subjects, reading, mathe 


matics, science, and history-social: 


‘ studies. 

9. A 4,500 mile educational 
trip, via Greyhound Bus, to New 
England. 

For additional informatio: or 
Summer School Bulletin, v rite 
to: V. E. VAN PATTER, Director 
of Summer School, Wisco sin 
State College, Superior, Wis. 
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OW was the last “Open 
House” program? Did it 


accomplish all that was desired? 


Were the results satisfactory” 
How was its effectiveness evalu- 
ated”? What aspects of the pro- 
gram might be improved upon? 
What might be done differently 
next ime? These are some of the 
quest ons that you may have been 
cons: ‘ering in planning an “Open 
Hous” activity. 

W..consin schools indicated, on 
a recent PR survey, that the 
“oper house” is the most widely 
used single technique to aid in 
bring ng about a harmony of un- 
derst:nding between the school 
and t1e public. The effort must be 
highly worthwhile since so many 
schoois put forth the time and 
energy to organize and schedule 
aprozram of this kind. 


Purposes of Event 


Reasons for holding an “open 
house” activity in the school ap- 
pear to stem from many pur- 
poses, such as: 1. to exhibit the 
work of students, 2. to show citi- 
zens the new buildings and facili- 
ties, 3. to explain aspects of the 
curriculum to parents, 4. to tell 
parents about the report card sys- 
tem, a new course, the guidance 
program, the new lunch program, 
etc, 5. to answer parents’ ques- 
tions, 6. to explain the need for 
more building facilities; 7. to en- 
tertain the parents and teachers, 
8. to bring the school and commu- 
nity closer together, and 9. to pro- 
mote better cooperation between 
the home and the classroom. 

It is an interesting and stimu- 
lating experience to take stock of 








Invite all citizens to 


visit the schools 


Wisconsin’ s most used PR 
technique is the 


OPEN HOUSE 


T. J. JENSON 


Member WEA Public Relations Committee 
Shorewood, Wisconsin 


what is actually accomplished by 
an “open house” activity in terms 
of the goals and objectives as well 
as the by-products of the activity. 
In most instances, the experience 
is casually evaluated in terms of 
peoples general reactions. They 
all seem to enjoy themselves; 
most of them seemed very inter- 
ested; the parents enjoyed seeing 
their own child’s room and work; 
everyone seemed to have a good 
time; they certainly should have 
sensed why we need more room; 
it was nice to meet Joe’s parents 
-——these and similar reactions are 
voiced often as measures of suc- 
cess. 
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Evaluation by Staff 


Critical evaluations by some 
school staffs reveal the following 
reasons for “open house” pro- 
grams which failed to meet ex- 
pectations; 1. inadequate plan- 
ning, 2. poor organization, 3. pro- 
gram too long, 4. too much em- 
phasis on entertainment, 5. lack 
of specific purposes and objec- 
tives, 6. limited participation, 
7. program held at a bad time of 
the year, and 8. too much compe- 
tition with other events scheduled 
for the same evening. 


Staff members experienced 
with “open house” programs 
make the following suggestions 
for insuring a more satisfactory 
activity: 

1. Careful cooperative planning is 

important. 

2. Maximum participation of parents, 
students, and teachers.is desirable. 

3. Goals and objectives should be 

carefully determined. 

. Program should be focused on 
selected goals and objectives. 

. Timing of the event (scheduling) 
is important. 

. Careful evaluation of the program 
should immediately follow’ the 
event. 

. Organization and attention to de- 
tails are imperatives -for a good 
program. 
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What the PRESS Thinks 
About EDUCATION 


These reprints reveal some edi- 
torial opinion on educational 
problems. They may reflect your 
beliefs or they may be in direct 
opposition to your opinion. In 
either case to read them is to 
know what others think of educa- 
tion. The free press is the bul- 
wark of democracy. 

* * * 


Better Way to Learn 


There are many favorable 
things that could be said about 
the group of men and women 
from Switzerland who recently 
visited in Kenosha. For one, they 
paid their own way—their tour 
of America didn’t cost we tax- 
payers a cent. Another point— 
the men looked as rugged as their 
mountains. And, a number of the 
visitors could speak and write the 
English language. 

Considering that there are four 
national languages in Switzer- 
land, it perhaps is only natural 
that some of the Swiss are skilled 
linguists. Things are so compli- 
cated in the tiny nation that the 
meaning of laws differs by lan- 
guages. 

But the point of this is that 
most Americans when they go 
abroad can neither understand 
nor make themselves understood. 
And this goes for American tour- 
ists who have studied French, 
German or Spanish in our 
schools. There are few indeed 
who retain enough of the lan- 
guages they learned at school to 
be able to read in them later with 
any satisfaction. 

This is one of the criticisms of 
our schools. Santa Barbara, Calif., 
thinks it has the answer. It be- 
lieves that the pupils do not be- 
gin the languages young enough. 
After a year’s test the superin- 
tendent of schools is having con- 
versational Spanish introduced in 
the first two grades. French has 
been introduced with good re- 
sults in the fifth grade. Some 
other cities are doing similar 
work. 
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Educators state that at these 
early ages children acquire knowl- 
edge more readily. Despite the 
lack of contact with foreign lan- 
guages that will befall most of 
them in later life, the Santa Bar- 
bara method may help to develop 
greater interest and enjoyment 
in languages and thus enrich the 
lives of those who studied them. 

Also, with modern communica- 
tions and high speed travel 
shrinking the size of the world, 
knowledge of other languages 
should prove to be a major asset 
for the new generations. It would 
be handy to be more cosmopoli- 
tan, like the fine Swiss people 
who recently graced our commu- 
nity.— Kenosha Evening News— 
December 14, 1954. 


* 
A Great Challenge 
Confronts New State 
Education Committee 

Rare opportunity and a great 
challenge confront the new state 
committee for the Wisconsin Con- 
ference on Education. 

This is a group of 75 lay and 
professional leaders chosen to 
survey the educational needs of 
the state and to report, with rec- 
ommendations, to a statewide 
conference. Findings then will be 
relayed to the White House con- 
ference on education next Nov. 28. 

The committee line-up seems 
extraordinarily well chosen for 
the task. Not in a long time, if 
ever, has a group been formed so 
widely and truly representative 
of all levels and branches of edu- 
cation in Wisconsin—public, pa- 
rochial, and private. And it has 
$14,000 in federal funds with 
which to command first rate staff 
help. 

Two major handicaps face the 
committee. One is the necessity to 
avert or overcome a dangerous 
delusion—the supposition that 
Wisconsin education is in pretty 
fair shape. The fact is only that 
the problems here haven’t yet ar- 
rived at the same desperate stage 





as in some states. The impact of 
school age population growth and & 
population shifts hasn’t been as F 


heavy, and needs haven’t quite g 
far outrun financial resources, 


But all the signs are that crisis 4 
is bearing down on us, too. It can F 
be our good fortune to be better § 






prepared. 





The other handicap under ; 
which the committee must labor & 
is the pressure of time. Time is F 







needed just to organize so /iig a 





job—to decide upon an aginda, — 





determine priorities of suject 





matter, and set up machivery. & 





The first meeting at Madison a 
few days ago, perhaps inevitably, 






was mostly rambling discussion & 





that only hinted at the number 
and scope of matters to be tackled, 
Then to assemble, analyze. ani 






digest the required facts, to def 





cide upon recommendations, and 





to get the widest and most con- & 
structive attention for them. will F 
take still more time. The White & 






House conference deadline in No- 
vember is pressing enough. 
But meanwhile the Wisconsin 
legislature is already in session, 
and hopes, as it always does, to 






be thru in June. And it musi ani & 
will act on many of the same mat- F 






ters that this committee will have 
under study. Undoubtedly it wil 
act more wisely to the extent that 
it can have the committee’s ad- 







vice. That means a lot of commit | 
tee thinking should jell in the® 






next two or three months, not ten. 





This is a tremendous task. Fair & 





success can be hoped for only a 
the committee and public atten 
tion both stay on the beam—i 
narrow beam covering the most 








acute, vital aspects of Wiscor— | 





sin’s educational predicament— 
Milwaukee Journal, January 1). 
1955. 
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cli Schindler, 
 §t. Johns Are NWEA 
Headliners, April 1 


Sectional Groups Will Have 
Sessions During Afternoon 


Inne Larson of Green 
Bay, president of the North- 
eastern Wisconsin Education 
Association, has announced 
thre 
the annual convention of the 
association at Green Bay, 
Fridsy, Apr. 1. Norman 
Cousins, editor of Saturday 
Review of Literature, will 
speak on the subject, “Diary 
of an Uneducated Man,” Dr. 
John Schindler of Monroe 
will discuss the topic, “The 
Importance of Educating 





DR. JOHN SCHINDLER 


Our Emotions,” and Robert 
St. John, rad'o commentator, 
will talk on the subject 
“Thru Malan’s Africa.” 

Thirty-three sectional 
groups will conduct sessions 
in the afternoon covering 
many phases of education. 
To broaden the scope of as- 
sociation interests, sections 
have been provided for at- 
tendance directors, business 
managers, engineers and cus- 
todians, school secretaries, 
and parent-teacher associa- 
tions. At the Delegate As- 
sembly held during the lunch 
period officers will be elected, 
resolutions adopted, and 
other business of the asso- 
ciation transacted. 


To avoid the usual scram- | 
ble and confusion at noon for | Work \ 
| sociations and counsel with | 


Suitable places to eat, the as- 


sociation has arranged for a) 


luncheon for every section 
_ With reservations made in 
» advance, 


principal speakers for |\y 





AMIL ZELLMER 





WEA Exec. Com. Names 


Zellmer as Consultant 


Amil Zellmer of Wisconsin 
Rapids was selected by the 
WEA Executive Committee 
at its Feb. 18 meeting to fill 
the position of Locals Con- 
sultant. He is no stranger to 
the WEA. Mr. Zellmer has 
been a WEA president, 
served on the Executive 


| Committee for 12 years, and 


was the state PTA president 
for two years. He has been a 
classroom teacher, a super- 
vising principal, county su- 
perintendent of schools, and 
a county normal principal. 
His immediate availability 
coupled with his WEA ex- 
perience and his teaching ex- 
perience make him a most 
logical choice for this posi- 
tion. 
Selection Later 


The Executive Committee 
will also select from the ap- 
plications now on file, and 
from any more that may be 
submitted, a second person to 
help serve the various local 
associations. It is the hope 
of the committee that the 
second person will be avail- 
able by Aug. 1, 1955. The 
hiring of the second Locals 
Consultant comes as the re- 
sult of the resolution passed 
at the 1954 Representative 


| Assembly. 


The locals consultants will 





work with local education as- 


individual teachers. 


The WEA desires to be of | 
service to all teachers and to | 


‘all phases of education. 
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Wm. C. Carr, NEA Executive Sec., Will 
Address Presidents’ Meetings in April 





WSBA and WASA Will 
Hold Joint Session 


The annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin School Boards As- 
sociation and the Wisconsin 
Association of School Ad- 
ministrators will be held at 
the Schroeder Hotel in Mil- 
waukee, March 24-25, ac- 
cording to Homer DeLong of 
Eau Claire, president of the 
WASA. The principal speak- 
ers for the first joint session 
of the two organizations are 
Edward Tuttle, executive 
secretary of the National 
School Boards Assoc‘ation, 
Chicago, 
“Your Association of School 


Boards” to be followed by | 
O. H. Roberts, Jr., first vice | 
president of the NSBA of | 


Evansville, Ind., on the topic, 
“The Citizen Committee and 
the School Board.” 

In the afternoon of Mar. 
24 while the School Boards 
are having a meeting, the 
WASA will conduct their an- 
nual business session and 
hear James W. Bushong, su- 
perintendent of schools, 
Grosse Point, Mich., on the 
subject, ‘‘Tricks of the 
Trade.” The County Super- 
intendents’ session, conducted 
at the same hour, will, in 
addition to their usual busi- 
ness meeting, hear Glenn 
Eye of the UW School of 
Education on the topic, 
“Teacher Recruitment.” <A 
panel discussion of the ques- 
tion, “Current Problems in 
Education,” will close the 
afternoon session. 


School Board Award 


Features of the joint ban- 
quet at the Schroeder Hotel 
Thursday evening will be the 
announcement of the out- 
standing school board award 
by H. C. Weinlick, WEA 
executive secretary, and the 
presentation by George F. 
Watson, state superintend:nt 
of public instruction. G. H. 
Grosenick, super‘ntendent of 
schools, Richland Center, 
will present the Administra- 
tors’ Awards for exceptional! 
service to education. Coun- 

(Turn to page 33) 


National Influence of NEA 
Will Be Principal Subject 


Wm. C. Carr, executive 
secretary of the National 
Education Association, will 
spend three days in Wiscon- 
sin, Apr. 19-21, addressing 
officers of local education as- 
sociations and other educa- 
tional groups. Plans were 
worked out by the WEA Lo- 
cals Committee at its meet- 
ing in Milwaukee Jan, 22 for 
Dr. Carr to appear at the 
Locals President meetings at 





on the subject, | 


Eau Claire, Apr. 19, Apple- 
| ton, Apr. 20, and Milwaukee, 
| Apr. 21. Plans are also being 
made for him to address some 
{local education associations 
during his three days in Wis- 
consin. The general subject 
of his addresses will center 
| around the work of the NEA 
and its influence on the na- 
| tional level. 


| The Committee planned a 
|series of nine dinner meet- 
| ings for presidents of local 
|associations, other officers, 
and educators interested in 
| the work of the WEA. In- 
|cluded in the program for 
|each session will be a talk by 
|a representative from the 
| Wisconsin Committee on 
| Teacher Education and Pro- 
| fessional Standards explain- 
|ing the use of the Wisconsin 
Handbook for Teachers in in- 
service and preservice edu- 
cation. At Eau Claire and 
| Wausau, Ray Gotham will 
| represent the TEPS commis- 
sion; at Appleton, Alma 
Therese Link and Nicholas 
Cupery; at Milwaukee, Beat- 
rice Burgdorff, Anna Hanna- 
walt, Mrs. Woods Dreyfus, 
and Mollie Leopold; at Rich- 
land Center and Madison, 
Glen Eye; at Tomah and 
Shell Lake, Hardean I. Pe- 
terson; and at Rhinelander, 
Alma Therese Link. 


Time and Place 
Other subjects to be con- 
sidered at the presidents 
meetings will be current leg- 
islation and the usual ques- 
tion and answer period on 
problems confronting local 
officers in the direction of 

(Turn to page 33) 
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White House Conference Committees Are 
Appointed to Study Educational Problems 


The Wisconsin Conference 
on Education has created 
four committees to study spe- 
cific phases of education and 
to recommend a course of 
action to the General Con- 
ference to be held later. The 
procedure is all a part of 
President Eisenhower’s plan 
for statewide conferences on 
education which will culmi- 
nate in the White House 
Conference in November. 
Each committee has been as- 
signed a definite problem to 
survey and to report upon 
and a group of officers has 
been named to conduct each 
committee assignment. 

Committee No. 1. How can 
our school enrollment in Wis- 
consin be assured of a suffi- 
cient supply of highly com- 
petent teachers? Officers of 
the committee are Ellsworth 
Coe, Whitewater, chairman; 
Mrs. Anita Webster, Mil- 
waukee, co-chairman; Mrs. 
Grace Schumpert, Madison, 
public relations; Charles U. 
Frailey, Madison, secretary- 
consultant. 

Committee No. 2. What 
educational programs are 








needed to enable every per- 
son in Wisconsin to reach 
the highest level of human 
living of which he is capable? 
Officers are Ralph Chamber- 
lain, Milwaukee, chairman; 
Harry Hamilton, Madison, 
co-chairman; Mrs. George 
Steinmetz, Wauwatosa, pub- 
lic relations; Elton Nelson, 
Madison, secretary-consult- 
ant. 


Financing Education 

Committee No. 3. How can 
education be financed in an 
equitable manner at a level 
of support which will insure 
the greatest development of 
our human resources? Offi- 
cers are Michael S. Kies, 
Milwaukee, chairman; 
George Tipler, Winneconne, 
co-chairman; John E. Te- 
Poorten, Madison, public re- 
lations; LeRoy Peterson, 
Madison, secretary-consult- 
ant. 

Committee No. 4. What 
building, equipment, and sup- 
plies are necessary in devel- 
oping our educational offer- 
ings and services to their 
maximum goals and objec- 
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Just Published 
Exploring Science 


Grades 1-6 
DR. WALTER A. THURBER 


A “Science-Doing” Series 


not simply a science-reading series. Fact-finding, 
not simply fact-feeding. 


2. 2 © 
A teacher’s edition, not simply a key, for each book, 
offering page-by-page guidance, makes the books of this 
Easy to Teach 
oe 2 = 


The projects deal with tangible things and call for 
Use of only the Commonest Materials 


available to every school and to every pupil. 
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Conservation, Health, and Safety 


are integrated throughout with the science program. 
* * 


Edited by Paul E. Smith, co-author of 
OUR ENVIRONMENT, the most successful science series 
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tives and how can they be 
secured? Officers are Erwin 
E. Homstad, Black River 
Falls, chairman; Angus B. 
Rothwell, Manitowoc, co- 
chairman; Clyde Shields, 
Waukesha, public relations; 
Robert Hull, secretary- 
consultant. 

Wisconsin would be allot- 
ted 28 representatives to the 
White House Conference on 
Education this year under 
the tentative plan announced 
by President Eisenhower’s 
Conference Committee. The 
State’s quota, based on popu- 
lation, was disclosed when 
the Committee for the White 
House Conference on Educa- 
tion published its “working 
plan” for the Nation’s first 
concerted study on educa- 
tional requirements. 


Extent of Conference 


More than 2,000 persons 
would take part in the White 
House Conference Nov. 28 
thru Dec. 1 under the Com- 
mittee’s tentative plans. 
Some 70 per cent of these 
would be selected by officials 





of the State and Territoria] 
conferences being held this 
year in conjunction with the 
White House Conference, 
Others would be representa- 
tives of national organiza- 
tions taking part in the Con- 
ference program, members 
of Congress, foreign observ- 
ers, and others named by the 
Committee. 

The State and White 
House Conference prog:am 
has been characterized by 
President Eisenhower as po- 
tentially the largest stud. 
education ever made. It «: 
for meetings of lay citi 
and educators in each § ate 
and Territory to discuss os- 
sible solutions to their ~du- 
cational problems. 

Wisconsin’s portion of the 
$700,000 appropriated for 
State meetings is $14 i86. 
Application has been nade 
for funds. N. E. Maste:son, 
Hardware-Mutuals, Stevens 
Point, is conference ci air- 
man, and William C. Kahl, 
of the State Departmen. of 
Public Instruction, is execu- 
tive secretary. 











Meet Gordon 





Gordon R. Leistikow of Winneconne has been a 
member of the WEA Locals Committee since 1952 
and was named chairman this year by Pres. Angus B. 
Rothwell to succeed LeRoy Peter- 
son of Madison. After graduat- 
ing from Malcalester College, Mr. 
Leistikow’s first teaching experi- 
ence was in the Winneconne High 
School in 1927, and in 1935 he 
was named principal. In 1939 he 
received his Master’s degree at 
Columbia University. Since 1948 
he has been Administrator of the 
Winneconne Community Schools, 
one of the outstanding examples 
of reorganization of schools in 
Wisconsin. He has been president 


| 


R. Leistikow 

















of the Northeastern Wisconsin Education Association 
and the first president of the Wisconsin Rural-Urban 
Community Schools as well as holding important posi- 
tions of leadership in other educational organizations. 

At the January meeting of the WEA Locals Com- 
mittee plans were made for a series of nine presidents 
meetings in April and May which will be attended 
by the presidents of the local education associations, 
other local officers, and interested educators who are 
promoting educational progress in their communities. 
For the past two years the Locals Committee has pro- 
moted a two-day statewide conference for all presi- 
dents of local associations and other officers at Stevens 
Point to consider the problems facing local officers. 
In addition to the Stevens Point session the committee 
also has conducted a series of fall conferences in nine 
centers of the state. 

Your Locals Committee consists of 10 member 
appointed by President Rothwell, each representing » 
specific number of counties in the state. Periodical! 
the committee meets to plan the conferences and di: 
cuss other issues which fall within the realm of loca! 
activities. 
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Hornbostel to Report 
On Audio-Visual Study 


Victor Hornbostel, assist- 
ant director of the Research 
Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association, will give 
the first report of the status 
of audio-visual education in 
the public schools of the 
United States at the national 
convention of the Depart- 
me:.t of Audio-Visual In- 
struction in Los Angeles, 
Apr. 18-22. The survey is 
scheduled to be completed in 
Oct. 1955. “Vic” will be re- 
menibered as research direc- 
tor of the WEA from 1948 
to 1951. 

The role audio-visual edu- 
cation should and can play 
in American education dur- 
ing the next 10 to 20 years 
will be the chief concern to 
the 1,500 members who are 
expected to attend the ses- 
sion. 

One of the highlights of 
the convention will be a day’s 
visitation of audio-visual fa- 
cilities in the Los Angeles- 
Hollywood area. As _ tenta- 
tively planned, the itinerary 
calls for a demonstration of 
“Vista Vision” at Columbia 


Studios, a program at the| | 





Walt Disney Studios, a tour 
of studios at the Moody In- 
stitute of Science, and the 
CBS ,“Television City” as 
well as visits to schools in 
Los Angeles, Los Angeles 
County, Los Angeles City 
College, Pasadena, Burbank, 
Alhambra, and Beverly Hills. 





WM. C. CARR... 
(Continued from page 29) 
local education associations. 

The schedule of dates, the 
cities, and the members of 
the Committee in charge are 
as follows: 





Apr. 19—Eau Claire—Aaron 
Mickelson and Robert 
Johnson 

Apr. 20—Appleton—Gordon 
R. Leistikow 

Apr. 21—Milwaukee, Mar- 
garet Diehl 

Apr. 25—Richland Center, 
Doris R, Sabish 

Apr. 26—Tomah, D. E. Field 

Apr. 27—Shell Lake, Ray P. 
Glynn 

Apr. 28—Rhinelander, Elsie 
Chell 

May 2—Madison, A. Ralph 
Allen 

May 3—Wausau, Roy Hand- 
rich 





Misner of Illinois 


Elected AASA Head 


Paul J. Misner, superin- 
tendent of schools, Glencoe, 
Ill., has been chosen as presi- 
dent-elect of the American 
Association of School Admin- 
istrators. He will serve in 
this capacity for the year be- 
ginning Mar. 15, 1955, and 
will begin a one-year term as 
president on Mar. 15, 1956. 

Omer Carmichael, Louis- 
ville, Ky., was re-elected vice 
president to serve for an- 
other year. 





in Mexico 
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1514 E. Central 


Teachers Wanted! 


To enjoy a real summer vacation at a 
low cost—with 4 Hrs. 
credit and lots of fun and comfort. 


Write for a folder today. 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 


Wichita, Kansas 


Say You Saw It in the Journal 





College 














Prof. Juan B. Rael, 
sity, Calif. 














EARL L. ANDERSON 
WEST SIDE 
RICHLAND CENTER 


GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual school sponsored Top quality—money back guarantee—repu- 
by the Universidad Autonoma de Guadalajara 


and members of Stanford University faculty 
will offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, July 3- 
August 13, courses in art, creative writing, 
geography, history, language and literature. 
$225 covers tuition, board and room. Write 
Box K, Stanford Univer- 


SELL VINTEX: PRODUCTS 





PROFITSe 








table, established firm—big profits for you. 





h d 











Organizati by the t 

PROFITS by selling the VINTEX line of nationally 
known household necessities — choice of 10 items. 
Write for full details and FREE sample dish cloth! 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 25, N.J. 


Serving organizations for over 30 years 


are piling up BIG 




















The Developmental Reading Series with THE BOND PLAN 


Basic READERS adjusted for all reading capabilities within the class. 
REGULAR: Written at grade level. 


CLASSMATE: Written down one or more grades, but with the same 
title, same stories, same pictures and same reading time, 


page for page. 


THE BOND PLAN MANUAL 


REVOLUTIONARY — ENTIRELY NEW! 


- Text of Regular Edition Reader 
2. Text of Classmate (Simplified) Edi- 


THE HEART OF THE PROGRAM 


Complete Side by Side on Each Page: 


tion Reader 


. Illustrations 


. All pertinent teaching helps and sug- 


gestions. 


Now, the teacher need have before her 
only The Bond Plan Manual. Its revolu- 
tionary new format eliminates forever the 


need for flipping pages or turning from 


book to book. 


2 WORK BOOKS! Regular and Classmate editions provide 


skill-development of materials at two levels of difficulty. 


—LYONS AND CARNAHAN 


Wisconsin Representatives 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 





RANDALL R. PARKER 
R.R.2-BOX 196 
HARTFORD 





County Superintendents 
Position to be Studied 


The county superintend- 
ents in cooperation with 
other departments are tak- 
ing a close look at their po- 
sition in the educational pro- 
gram these days. With the 
help of the University of 
Wisconsin and the State De- 
partment of Public Instruc- 
tion and with financial sup- 
port from the Midwest Ad- 
ministration Center of the 
University of Chicago, the 
Wisconsin County Superin- 
tendents Association is 
studying the problems caused 
by changing school districts, 
rising enrollments, wide ac- 
ceptance of the high school 
diploma as the minimum edu- 
cational requirement, and 
public demand for better 
education. 


Committee Membership 

Offers to help in the study 
have come from the Wiscon- 
sin Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, the Rural- 
Urban Schools Association, 


the Wisconsin Association of 
Secondary School Principals, 


the Wisconsin Town Boards 
Association, and the Wiscon- 
sin School Board Association. 


The research project is 
guided by a policy commit- 
tee representing educational 
organizations, the State De- 
partment, and the University 
of Wisconsin. George E. Wat- 
son, state superintendent of 
public instruction, and Rus- 
sell T. Gregg of the UW 
School of Education are proj- 
ect coordinators. The Steer- 
ing Sub-committee includes 
Ralph E. Jolliffe and Wil- 
liam C. Kahl of the State 
Department and LeRoy Pe- 
terson and Burton W. Kreit- 
low of the UW School of 
Education. 


The Policy Committee 
from the Wisconsin County 
Superintendents Association 
includes Clifford M. Barnard 
of Columbia County, John 





| Howell of Bayfield County, 
jand Michael S. Kies of Mil- 
| waukee County. 

The cooperating associa- 
tions are represented by Ho- 
mer E. DeLong, superintend- 
lent of schools, Eau Claire, 
‘for the Wisconsin Associa- 
‘tion of School Superintend- 
ents; Melvin C. Schmallen- 
berg, superintendent, Black 
'River Falls, for the Rural- 
|Urban Community Schools 
| Association; Floyd E. Wie- 
|/gan, supervising principal, 








Two new 
titles 


added to 
the popular 


program 


NEW 
Write for circulars. 


Represented by: Frank T. 


GINN AND 





NEW SOLID GEOMETRY 
TRIGONOMETRY WITH 
TABLES 


WELCHONS- 
KRICKENBERGER 


ALGEBRA, BOOK ONE 


Elementary Course 


ALGEBRA, BOOK TWO 


Second Course, Complete 


and Lew W. Weisel 


2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 


PLANE GEOMETRY 


Moran, Ellis N. Robinson 


COMPANY 








Brillion, for the Wisconsin 
Association of Secondary 
School Principals; R. F. 
Lewis, first assistant state 
superintendent of public in- 
struction, Ralph E. Jolliffe, 
supervisor, School District 
Reorganization, and William 
C. Kahl, director of aids, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction; and LeRoy Pe- 
terson and Burton W. Kreit- 
low of the UW School of 
Education. 


During the course of the 
study every possible angle of 
the school program and ad- 
ministration will be consid- 
ered. The study which began 
last summer will take about 
two years to complete. 





Mackenzie Elected 
ASCD President 


Gordon N. Mackenzie, head 
of the Department of Cur- 
riculum and Teaching, 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has been elected 
president of the Association 
for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development (ASCD), a 
department of the National 
Education Association. Mac- 
kenzie will begin his one- 
year term at the close of the 
Department’s tenth annual 
convention in Chicago, Mar. 
6-10. He will succeed Pru- 
dence*~ Bostwick, supervisor 
in the Denver public schools. 


Mackenzie will be remem- 
bered in Wisconsin as the 
first curriculum coordinator 
for the Wisconsin Educa- 
tional Cooperative Planning 
Program and a member of 
the faculty of the UW School 
of Education. 


Paukner Chosen 

Other officers elected are 
Jane Franseth, specialist for 
rural education, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, 
D. C., as vice president, and 
two new members to the ex- 
ecutive committee: Madeline 
Tripp, elementary supervi- 
sor, State Department of 
Education, Raleigh, N. C., 
and Florence E. Beardsley, 
director of elementary edu- 
cation, State Department of 
Education, Salem, Ore, The 
two new members of the ex- 
ecutive committee were 
elected for one and _ three 
years, respectively. 

Among the new members 
elected-at-large to the Board 
of Directors for a four-year 
term was Lillian C. Pauk- 
ner, director of curriculum, 
| Milwaukee Public Schools. 





Classroom Teachers 
Meet in West Allis 


Margaret Stevenson, as- 
sistant executive secretary of 
the National Department of 
Classroom Teachers, and Hal 
Goodnough of the Milwaukee 
Bravers are the headline 
speakers for the annual scs- 
sion of the Wisconsin [e- 
partment of Classrocm 
Teachers in West Allis, Sut- 
urday, Apr. 23, reports Ruth 
Strozinsky of La _ Crosse, 
chairman of the Program 
Committee. 

Four areas of professional 
needs will be considered i 
the sectional meetings. They 
are parliamentary pract:. 
retirement legislation, le:: 
rights of teachers, and li! 
ing teacher load. Alma T! 
rese Link of Oshkosh, me 
ber of the NEA Resolutio: 
Committee and member 
the WEA Executive Cx 
mittee, Clarice Kline of Wav 
kesha, president-elect of 1 
WEA, Mary Jeffery, me: 
ber of the State Teacher 
Retirement Board, and Pav 
Mehigan of Milwaukee, ley: 
advisor to the Milwauke 
County Council of Teachers 
Associations, will serve as 
consultants for the various 
groups. Election of officers 
will take place as well as the 
adoption of resolutions <e- 
termining policy for the de- 
partment. 





Deans of Women to 
Meet in Chicago 


The National Association 
of Deans of Women will use 
the theme, “Counseling for 
Maturity,” for their national 
convention to be held in Chi- 
cago, Apr. 1-4. Major topics 
to be considered are early 
marriage in high schools and 
colleges, the sorority rush, 
responsibilities and opportu- 
nities for women in the 
armed services, educational 
objectives in disciplinary ac- 
tions, honor systems as ma- 
turing influence, and prog- 
ress and effects of desegrega- 
tion. 

Lucile Allen, dean, Penn- 
sylvania College for Women, 
Pittsburgh, and NADW pvres- 
ident, will keynote the four- 
day conference with her ad- 
dress, “Measures of Our Ma- 
turity.”” Many leading edu- 
cators from thruout the na- 
tion are scheduled to address 
the convention. NADW is 4 
|department of the National 
| Education Association. 
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Workshops Offered 
For Teachers in Area 


The Northeastern Wiscon- 
sin Education Association 
has provided two workshops 
on guidance for teachers in 
the zrea, has made plans for 
the third in the same field, 
and will offer one on read- 
ing at a later date. The first 
two were given at Brillion 
and Clintonville the after- 
noon and evening of Mon- 
day, Jan. 31. The one at 


Brillion featured Norman C. | 


Allhiser of the Industrial 
Management Institute of the 
University of Wisconsin and 
the one at Clintonville had 
as principal speaker, Emily 
Hatch, director of social 
service, Wisconsin State Hos- 
pital, Winnebago. Her talk 
was on “The Teacher’s Role 
in Mental and Emotional 
Health.” 

Willis Dugan, professor of 
education, University of Min- 
nesota, has been secured as 
the guest speaker for the 
guidance workshop to be 
held at Shawano, Saturday, 
Apr. 23. The Reading Work- 
shop will be in Menasha, the 
date to be announced later. 

For several years the 
NWEA has offered to the 
teachers of the area work- 
shops in the different sub- 





jects. This has been a service 
in addition to the annual con- 


vention. 
Gordon Leistikow of Win- 


neconne is chairman of the 


Extension Service Commit- 
tee which has made the plans 
for the workshops. 





WSBA AND WASA... 
(Continued from page 29) 
tess Maria Pulaski of Poland 


has been selected to give the | 
entitled, | 


principal address 
“My Life as a Spy.” 


At the Friday joint ses- | 
sion of the organization | 
George E. Watson will talk | 
“Wisconsin School | 
Problems” and A. L. Buech- | 
ner, supervisor school build- | 
ing service, state department | 
will | 
talk on “Possible Lighting | 
Code of the Future.” The | 
final feature of the session | 
is a symposium on the topic, | 
“What Constitutes a Good | 
School Program,” with James | 
W. Bushong and Milo K.| 
Swanton, executive secre- | 
tary, Wisconsin Council of | 
Agriculture Co-operatives, 


on the 


of public instruction, 


Madison, participating. 

Following the joint lunch- 
eon session on Friday, For- 
rest E. Connor, superintend- 
ent of schools, St. Paul, will 
conclude the convention by 
discussing the topic, “Where 
Are We in Education.” 

















HOLDEN 
BOOK COVERS 


help solve your Textbook Problem. 


Ever increasing enrollment means an 


increasing Textbook Budget. 


The constant use of 


Holden Book Covers 


will prolong the life of the textbooks up to 3 
years and they also insure each class of clean, 
sanitary books. 


Samples on request. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK 
COVER COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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The NEW Expanded : 











MY WORD BOOK 


A New Spelling Series by Rogers and Breed with AUTOMATIC provisions 
for Individual Abilities 


A COMPLETE LANGUAGE ARTS SPELLING PROGRAM 


© Semantics 


¢ English Usage 


® Phonics 


© Word Building 


A Broadened Dictionary Program 
A Functional Vocabulary 


Spelling Readiness 


Provision for Individual Differences 


Obtainable now in both cloth and paper covered editions. These books are new and different. 
See them and be convinced. 





EARL L. ANDERSON 
WEST SIDE 
RICHLAND CENTER 


Zs 


-LYONS AND CARNAHAN 


Wisconsin Representatives 
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THE SPOTLIGHT 


Columbia Co. Assn. Plans Study 

The Columbia County Education As- 
sociation in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Education Association is con- 
ducting a pilot study on citizenship 
reports R. C. Wright of Portage, presi- 
dent of the Association. 

This study is to help set up a guide 
for local associations for work in citi- 





ON EDUCATION and EDUCATOR; 





zenship, and to assist in determining 
what service is needed from the NEA 
Committee to local groups. 

Columbia County has been divided 
into sections with each village and city 
high school as a center. Each admin- 
istrator has appointed a chairman from 
his school to work with the County 
Committee and to hold at least one 





WONDERFUL 
NEW 
HORIZONS 


A suggestion we hope 
proves interesting 


Unique “Soundbook” 





—a vivid aid to study of songbirds 


New teaching aid from Cornell University Laboratory of Ornithology 
has a recording of the melodies of 24 songsters most common in this country, 
true-life photos of each, description, memory phrases and stories. 


a new kind of bird book called 
SONGBIRDS OF AMERICA in Color, 
Sound and Story. It includes a high 
fidelity recording of 24 bird songs 
heard around your home and coun- 
tryside (by the eminent audio engi- 
neer, Dr. P. P. Kellogg). 


Here’s 


Also you have photos of each bird, 
in beautiful color, taken in its natural 
habitat (by the renowned bird au- 
thority, Dr. A. A. Allen). 


Class listens and identifies 
by its faithful color picture; 


each bird 
and 


reads about it, where it lives, what 
its size and habits. 

Memory phrases, amusing and phonetic, help 
fix the songs in the mind. For example, the 
Warbling Vireo sings “‘Iggley pigelly wiggely 
pig”; the Ww hite-throated Sparrow _— as 
“Pure-sweet —Canada—Canada— 


if singing, 
Canada” or “Poor Sam Peabody—Peabody 
—Peabody.” Fun to learn. 


Besides the recording, pictures and descrip- 
tions, are fascinating commentaries on birds; 
flyways; story of usefulness to man, color 
magic, ways of birds; how to attract with 
houses, food, etc.; how to make own record- 
ings and photos i in the field. And for further 
study are listed 49 books, periodicals, 
bulletins, recordings. 


For soundbook described—SONGBIRDS OF AMERICA in Color, 
Sound and Story produced by corNnELL uNIveRsITY, published by BooK-RECORDS, INC. of N.Y. 


City, write CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, Chicago 5 


. State which recording you want 


331 g or 45 R.P.M. Complete book, $4.95 , postpaid. 


How chewing tasty Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helps 


It's just a simple fact that chewing helps 
relieve tension. So it is, when you chew healthful, 
delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum, it helps 
you ease down and relax. Just try it tonight. See 
for yourself. Enjoy daily. Millions do. 


you relax 













meeting in his section. At the first 
meeting plans were made for various 
sectional meetings to consider ques. 
tions concerning citizenship. Questions 
suggested for “buzz sessions’ were: 


1. What part should teachers take jy 
local and state politics? 

2. What is being done or can he 
done to honor and encourage the 
new voting citizens? 

3. How can we create more interest 
in each adult to take a more active 
part in community affairs, and is 
information about local and state 
government available? 


4. How can we encourage our stu- 
dents to do acts of good ci izen- 
ship in the community to combat 
juvenile delinquency? 

- What part can our school pl:y in 
a community citizenship infcrma- 
tion program? 


on 


Following the preliminary discus- 
sions some project will be accepted by 
the group to carry out. Ione Danke- 
meyer of Portage is chairman of the 
County Citizenship Committee. I. 6. 
Wipperman, principal of Columbia 
County Normal, and C. M. Barnard, 
county superintendent of schools, are 
cooperating in the study. 


NEA Life Membership Growing 


Since the February Journal went to 
press, S. R. Slade of Wausau, NEA di- 
rector for Wisconsin, reports three 
more Badger educators who have be- 
come life members of the National Edu- 
cation Association. They are: 

A. B. Hooper, Wausau 

Helen M. Elliott, Milwaukee 

Luna Bauer Sorensen, Madison 


Cupery Plans New School 

Nicholas Cupery, the new supervis- 
ing principal of the Nicolet School Dis- 
trict of Fox Point, will have the satis- 
faction of supervising the building of a 
new high school in the reorganized dis- 
trict of Fox Point and to choose a com- 
plete faculty. He began his work on 
Feb. 1 and expects to have a part of 
the new school completed in time for 
the opening of school in the fall. Soon 
after the regular school is organized 
he plans to establish an adult educa- 
tion program for the community s0 
that the building will be used both day 
and night, enriching the life of the 
communities joined in the high school 
district. 

While superintendent of schools of 
the Shawano District, Cupery was 
leader in the reorganization of the area 
which now includes 100 teachers and 
approximately 2,300 pupils. 


Hub Chosen at Horicon 


Charles Hub of Melrose has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schoo'ls a 
Horicon to replace Chester W. Spang: 
ler who resigned Jan. 1 to accept 4 
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position in the State Department of 
Public Instruction. Hub has been super- 
intendent of the integrated Melrose 
Area District and assumed his ney 


| duties at Horicon, Mar. 1. 


Wiseman of Janesville Honored 


A dinner honoring J. W. Wiseman, 


| former agriculture instructor at Janes- 


ville High School, was held at the 


County Club the evening of Feb. 9 


under the auspices of the high school 


' faculty members. After 30 years of 
' service as a teacher in Janesville he 


retired on Jan. 1 to accept a position 
with The Merchants and Savings Bank. 
Supt. V. E. Klontz expressed the ap- 


| preciation of the community for his 


services, and William Franzmann, high 
schoo! art teacher presented a framed 


| portrait of Wiseman. In behalf of the 


faculty Edward Gueth gave Wiseman 


' a traveling bag as a gift from the 


group. 


Emans Writes from Paraguay 
Lester M. Emans who is Chief of 


' the Education Field Party with the 


Point Four Program of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment in Ascuncion, Paraguay, writes 
the WEA office reminding us that when 


' it’s winter in Wisconsin, it’s summer in 


Ascuncion, The day after Christmas it 
“hit 100.” On leave from the position 
of Director of Teacher Education and 
Placement at Wisconsin State College, 
Eau Claire, he has been in Paraguay 
since the summer of 1953 working with 
the Ministry of Education, a cabinet 
officer of the National Government, to 


' assist in up-grading their educational 


system. His main work is in the fields 


_ of elementary teacher education and 


vocational education. 


In the elementary field the govern- 
ment is re-training teachers thru a 


year-long scholarship program under 


North American technicians to return 
to the 14 normal schools of the coun- 
try. The governments of Paraguay and 
the United States are building a new 
rural normal school which will provide 
facilities for a preservice training pro- 
gram in addition to the present inserv- 
ice one. In the field of vocational edu- 
cation the central government runs the 
only vocational school in the entire na- 
tion of over a million and a half popu- 
lation. It is located in the capital city 
of Ascuncion. Emans reports that the 


| country is very rural in nature but 


small industry is developing and the 
country needs skilled workers. 

On December 14 teachers left Para- 
guay on one-year scholarships from the 
U. S. Government to study in either 
Puerto Rico or the United States. One 
young man will attend The Stout In- 
stitute at Menomonie to study auto- 
mechanics and to return to the voca- 
tional school as an instructor. During 
June and July it is planned for the 
entire group to travel-visit around the 
United States and according to the 
present schedules will spend some time 
in Wisconsin visiting schools, teacher- 
education institutions, and industries. 
“Les” reports that many Paraguayan 
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pupils are anxious to carry on an ex- 
change of correspondence with pupils 
in Wisconsin—pen-pals so to speak. 
If any teachers of Wisconsin would 
care to have pupils write letters and 
send them to him he will see that they 
get to pupils of about the same age. 
“Les” reminds us that airmail takes 
from six to eight days and ocean mail 
from six to eight weeks, The address is 
Lester M. Emans, % American Em- 
bassy, Ascuncion, Paraguay, % Depart- 
ment of State Mail Room, Washington, 
D. ¢, 


NSTA Meets at UW 

The National Science Teachers As- 
sociation will hold its summer meeting 
at the University of Wisconsin June 29 





to July 1, reports Ira C. Davis, general 
chairman of the meeting and member 
of the faculty of the UW School of 
Education. The association is a De- 
partment of the NEA. 


Neenah Issues PR Publication 


“From Our Schools”, an eight-page 
publication, has made its appearance 
in Neenah. Published by the Neenah 
Board of Education it contains infor- 
mation about education and teachers 
in Neenah as well as notes of educa- 
tional interest from schools in the na- 
tion. Many of the articles explain prob- 
lems which no doubt some people of 
the community have had some question. 
Edited by the school staff, “From Our 
Schools” will serve as an excellent PR 





“... THE MONTHLY CHECK 
WHICH MEANS SO MUCH...” 





Mr. Ray King, 
Local Representative 


Highland, Wisconsin 
Dear Mr. King: 


talking with you. 





Washington National Insurance Co. 


Mr. Struck and I both thank you for your very helpful 
suggestions yesterday. He feels a great deal easier since 


We also wish to say... 
National for the help we have received. We are indeed 
grateful for the income protection plan—THE MONTHLY 
CHECK WHICH MEANS SO MUCH when there is sick- 
ness in the family, as well as the hospital insurance, and 
the help from the representatives. 


204 Rountree Ave. 
Platteville, Wis. 
January 28, 1955 


Our thanks to Washington 


‘s/ Verna H. Struck 
/s/ Louis A. Struck 








PROMPT PAYMENTS 
PERSONAL SERVICE 
HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS 


FROM YOUR 


TEACHERS’ GROUP INSURANCE 


Endorsed by: 
Wisconsin Education 
Association 

404 Insurance Building 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


Underwritten by: 


Washington National 
Insurance Co. 


Executive Offices: Evanston, Illinois 


613 Gay Building, Madison 3, Wisconsin 
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means to keep the citizens of Neenah 
acquainted with their schools. It is 
mailed to all people in the community 
requesting it. 


Offer Made to Science Teachers 


High school science teachers, who 
occupy a strategic position for encour- 
aging young people to consider scien- 
tific and technical careers, are being 
offered a chance to go back to school, 
and get paid for it, at some of the na- 
tion’s top universities during the sum- 
mer of 1955. 

Twenty-four universities have set up 
a pilot run program of summer study 
for high school science teachers to 


work as research assistants with some 
of the leading scientists in the nation. 
In most. cases the teachers will receive 
free tuition for course work and ap- 
proximately $400 compensation. This 
step is being taken to sharpen interest 
in scientific research since there is an 
increasing shortage of well qualified 
technical personnel in industry and in 
defense establishments as well as in 
educational institutions. 


The summer study program set up 
by these universities grew out of a 
conference conducted by the Future 
Scientists of America Foundation of 
the National Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation (NSTA), last year on the West 
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840-844 N. Plankinton Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


Exclusive Dealers for the Schoolmaster 500 





FILMS 










a a 5 ee a 
PREVIEW WITH 
THE MATCHLESS 





Complete with slide 
changer and case. 





You can see the Schoolmaster 500 


perform, and preview your 
choice of filmstrips at your 

own desk without charge or 
obligation. Tell us the 

subject areas in which you are 
interested, and we will bring 

to you a selection of appropriate 


SVE filmstrips and a Schoolmaster 500 


projector at your convenience. 
Call or write us today... see 


these outstanding teaching aids in action. 


DO YOU WANT A FREE PROJECTOR? 


A $64.50, 300-watt SVE filmstrip projector can 
be yours free of extra cost with each $200.00 order for SVE 
filmstrips. Make your selection from the current Educational 


Catalog. Ask us for full details. 














Coast. The NSTA is a department of 
the National Education Association, 
Teachers attending the conference had 
a chance to visit university laboratories 
and see research scientists demonstrate 
the most up to date methods of mod- 
ern science. Their enthusiasm for first- 
hand study led the NSTA to request 
that the pilot run program be pro. 
moted. 

“If research scientists can transmit 
to teachers some of their enthusiasm 
and know-how, these teachers can be 
expected to return to their classvooms 
in September and transfer their new 
point of view to students,” the NSTA 
said in announcing the program. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained from the Future Scientists of 
America Foundation, National Science 
Teachers Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, }). C. 
Applications close April 10. 
































Colorado U. Invites Teachers 


The University of Colorado wil! hold 
its 51st Summer Session, June 17-July 
22 and July 25-Aug. 27. The univer. 
sity, which is located at the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains, has one of the larg. 
est summer sessions in the nation. 
Last year 5,836 students from all 48 
states, 36 foreign countries, and (i pos- 
sessions attended summer school at the 
university. Another 2,000 registered for 
conferences, workshops, regiona| and 
national meetings, and other special 
projects on the campus. 

Among the special workshops will be 
those in Human Relations, Social 
Studies Curriculum, Writers’ Confer- 
ence, High School Music Camp, Teaceh- 
ing Mentally Handicapped Children, 
and Education and Acculteration in 
Southwest Communities. The univer- 
sity’s recreation department will offer 
a summer-long program of motor trips, 
hikes, and steak fries so that students 
can see the scenic spots in the Rocky 
Mountain region. 







































Two Wisconsin Students Chosen 


Two Wisconsin high school seniors 
were among the 40 chosen from thru- 
out the nation who were invited on an 
all-expense trip to Washington, D. C. 
Feb. 24-28, to attend the Science Tal- 
ent Institute. A total of 300 boys and 
girls who are believed to have unusual 
potential scientific ability have been 
selected from the senior class of tht 
United States secondary schools and 
have been awarded honors in the Four- 
teenth Annual Science Talent Search. 
The two selected from Wisconsin wel? 
John Harriman, Appleton High School: 
and Kathleen Hable, Columbus High 
School, Marshfield. The top scholarship 
award will be the $2,800 Westinghoust 
Grand Science Scholarship. Other schol: 
arships, bringing the total to $11,00! 
will range from $100 to $2,000. 

Other Wisconsin students receiving 
honorable mention were Robert Dimick. 
Appleton High School; Charles Me 
Clure, Memorial High School, Beloit; 
Sandra Gemmell, Mary D. Bradford 
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School, Kenosha; Virginia Pochmann, 
West High School, Madison; and 
Thomas McFarland, Jr., Wauwatosa 
High School. 


Students Establish Scholarship 


Students of East Green Bay High 
Schoci have thru their own initiative 
and efforts established a scholarship 
fund. Founded in memory of Lloyd E. 
MacPhail, American history teacher 
and Student Council advisor, the Mac- 
Phai! Foundation Fund was created to 
further interest in educational oppor- 
tunities, to award financial aid to de- 
serving students, and to keep alive the 
memory and principles of Lloyd E. 
MacPhail. 

Th:u gifts from alumni and the sale 
of home-made candy bars donated by 
students, teachers, and townspeople the 
project. earned approximately $700 in 
a year’s time. Beginning with one 
scholarship award in 1952 which was 
matched by an interested citizen at the 
time, the fund has been increased to 
the point of providing scholarships to 
three students now studying at the UW 
Extension Center at Green Bay, two at 
the University of Wisconsin, and one 
at Marquette University. 

The ultimate goal of the committee 
and of all students and alumni of East 
High is to establish a permanent trust 
fund, the interest on which will pro- 
vide annual scholarships for deserving 
students, 


Wright Resigns Superintendency 


Clayton Wright resigned as county 
superintendent of schools, effective 
March 1. He became a representative 
of Ginn and Company for Western Wis- 
consin. 


Stassen Names Carr 


Harold E. Stassen, director of For- 
eign Operations Administration, has 
appointed William G. Carr, executive 
secretary of the National Education 
Association, to serve on a newly cre- 
ated Education Committee. 

This special advisory group, which is 
made up of seven representative lead- 
ers from the field of education, will 
consult with Director Stassen and with 
the director of the FOA Education Di- 
vision, Kenneth C. Ray, regarding 
FOA’s broad education program and 
policy. 

Other members of the committee are: 
John A. Hannah, president, Michigan 
State College; Harry Dexter Kitson, 
vocational guidance consultant, Misha- 
waka, Ind.; Hugh Masters, professor 
of education, University of Georgia; 
Benjamin G. Willis, general superin- 
tendent, Chicago Public Schools; Lewis 
A. Wilson, New York State Commis- 
Sloner of Education; and Herman B. 
Wells, president, Indiana University. 


Kansan to Head Rural Dept. 


Clifton B. Huff, professor of educa- 
Emporia, assumed his new duties as 
president of the Department of Rural 
Education of the National Education 
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Association at the close of the de- 
partment’s annual meeting in St. Louis, 
Mar. 1. 


Reading Workshop at Chicago 


The Third Annual Workshop in 
Reading will be held at the University 
of Chicago from July 5 thru July 29. 
The Workshop is open to teachers, su- 
pervisors, administrators, librarians, 
and remedial teachers of reading. The 
topics discussed will be broad in scope 
and include problems listed by each 
registrant. Five sections are planned 
at elementary, secondary, and college 
levels under the direction of an out- 
standing staff: Edward W. Dolch, 


Mary C. Austin, Mildred Letton, Wil- 
liam S. Gray, and Mrs. Helen M. Rob- 
inson. 

Registration in the Workshop is 
equivalent to five semester hours. Ad- 
ditional information and application 
blanks may be secured by writing to 
Mrs. Helen M. Robinson, 5835 Kimbark 
Av., Chicago 37. 


Plymouth Students Go West 


Ten students of the Plymouth High 
School will go to Kent, Washington, 
for two weeks on Mar. 18 to pay a re- 
turn visit to the ten students from the 
Kent-Meridan High School who spent 
a like period of time as guests of Ply- 


- Sumer Scho? 


in Colorado’s Rocky Mountains... 


| About $30 Weekly covers typical tuition and fees, 


and board and room in attractive 


| University Residence Halls. 


1955 
SUMMER 
SESSION 


TWO 5-WEEK TERMS: 
JUNE 17 to JULY 22 


Whether you plan to work toward an JULY 25 to AUGUST 27 


advanced degree, take refresher courses, do make-up 
work, or accelerate your course of study, the University of Colorado is a 
logical choice because of its excellent facilities and ideal climate. 


In addition to regular courses, an extensive pro- 
gram of workshops, conferences, and institutes is 
offered in school administration and other areas 


| of education, and in creative writing, mathe- 


| matics, speech, languages, and other fields. Many 
| cultural opportunities, including exhibitions, con- 
| certs, and public lectures, are provided by the 
| University's summer-long Creative Arts Festival. 


The University's own Recreation Department has 
Q@ program especially planned to give students 


opportunity to enjoy this scenic Rocky Mountain 
region. Located in view of snow-capped peaks and 
within walking distance of mountain streams and 
trails, the University of Colorado offers an un- 
usual combination of educational and recreational 
advantages. Boulder's climate is unsurpassed with 
bright days and cool nights. 


Come to the University of Colorado this summer. 
Enjoy study and recreation with fellow students 
from every part of the nation. 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Fill Out and Mail This Coupon Today 
for Further Information 


Director of the Summer Session, 
Macky 344 

University of Colorado, 

Boulder, Colorado: 

Please send me your Summer Session 
Bulletin. 
Your Name 
St. and No. 


City, State 











Eight hundred courses leading to baccalaureate 
or advanced degrees are offered in the follow- 
ing fields: Anthropology, Art, Biology, Business, 
Chemistry, Economics, Education, Engineering, 
English, Geography, Geology, History, Home 
Economics, Journalism, Latin, Law, Library 
Science, Mathematics, Mineralogy, Modern Lan- 
guages, Music, Nursing, Pharmacy, Philosophy, 
Physical Education, Physics, Political Science, 
Psychology, Sociology, Speech. 








"UNDER-GRADS" 


and "GRADS" 


MARQUETTE 
UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION 


Regular Session: June 20 
July 29 


Long Session: June 6—July 28 
Prior Enrollment Required 

Enrich Your Summer 

5 fields to choose from— 


1. Business Administration 
. Liberal Arts 

. Journalism 

. Nursing 

5. Speech 


Pick Your Field — Enroll Today! 


“Milwaukee Offers Marquette” to 
you as a leading educational 
center, and distinguished Jesuit 
School providing a summer ses- 
sion filled with interesting courses, 
outstanding guest lecturers, prac- 
tical education conferences, insti- 
tutes, workshops and an excellent 
Vocational Guidance Center open 
to teachers and administrators at 
all levels of education. Marquette 
is your logical choice for Summer 
Education. 


“Marquette Offers Milwaukee” to 
you as host for a relaxing summer 
near beautiful Lake Michigan. 
Milwaukee’s numerous cultural, 
social and recreational advantages 
are open for your enjoyment. 


Special spiritual, housing, and vo- 
cational facilities maintained for 
Sisters. 

Information and Bulletins given gladly 
—Write Registrar, Dept. W. 


MARQUETTE 
UNIVERSITY 


615 No. 11th St. @ Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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mouth High School. The Washington 
students arrived in Plymouth, Feb. 20. 

This exchange project is largely stu- 
dent promoted, student managed, and 
student financed. After a preliminary 
screening by a faculty committee, the 
Plymouth students were chosen by the 
student body. The trip is financed by 
funds accumulated by the Student 


| Council Exchange Committee from a 


magazine subscription drive, an all- 
school talent show, a carnival, and con- 
cessions at several athletic events. The 
Exchange Committee, a student group, 


| also planned the numerous activities 


for the visiting students which in- 
cluded an all-day tour thru the State 
Capitol at Madison, an all-school dance, 
and visits to points of local interest. 
The faculty of the Plymouth High 
School believes it is a worthwhile un- 
dertaking from which students will de- 
velop as personalities and citizens. 
Sufficient funds have already been 
raised to finance the present program 
and a greater share of next year’s. 


Stewart Succeeds Cupery 


Harold G. Stewart head of the Gale- 
Ettrick School, Galesville, became su- 
perintendent of schools of the Shawano 
District No. 8 on Mar. 1. He succeeded 
N. P. Cupery who now heads the new 
Nicolet School District near Whitefish 
Bay. 


Watson Names Morley 


State Superintendent George E. Wat- 
son appointed Leonard Morley, prin- 
cipal and eighth grade teacher of the 
South Side Grade School at Neillsville 
county superintendent» of schools of 
Clark County. He took office on Mar. 1 


Polk Co. Sponsors Workshop 


The Polk County Public Schools and 
the Polk County Medical Society jointly 
organized the Second Polk County 
Emotional Health Conference which 
was held at Luck High School, Feb. 
4-5. Sponsored by the Polk County 
Health Council and the Wisconsin State 
Division of Mental Hygiene the two- 
day program had as a theme, “What a 
Child’s Behavior May Mean.” In addi- 
tion to the general sessions, workshops 
were conducted, each one dealing with 
some phase of child behavior. 


Erickson, principal of the Polk County | 


Normal School, was general chairman 
of the conference. 


UW Sponsors Hospitality Day 
On Apr. 30, the UW School of Home 
Economics will have its annual High 
School Hospitality Day according to 
Frances Zuill, director. The purpose of 


| this event is to acquaint high school 


junior and senior girls with the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and to give them 
the opportunity to learn something 


| about the home economics program and 
| activities. 


The four student organizations— 


| Omicron Nu, Phi Upsilon Omicron, 
| Euthenics Club, and Related Art Club 
| —will make this day one of their spe- 
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cial professional projects. Last year 
nearly 900 high school girls were in 
attendance. The home economics stu- 
dents and their faculty advisers strive 
to make this event interesting and 
profitable. 


Information about the program and 
plans will be sent to high school prin- 
cipals, home economics teachers, and 
home agents. 


Pictures of Plenzke Dinner 


A number of pictures were taken at 
the dinner in Milwaukee, Jan. 29, hon- 
oring O. H. Plenzke, retired WEA ex- 
ecutive secretary. Prints may be se- 
cured by writing to James M. Poole, 
5908 Sheridan Road, Kenosha. The 
8x 10 size may be had for $1 per print; 
5x 7 for 50¢; 4 x 5 for 25¢. A binder 
containing 12 pictures of any sequence 
may be purchased for $2.50. Orders 
should be placed with Mr. Poole. 


Honors to Douglas County 


The WEA is pleased to add Douglas 
County to the WEA Honor Roll of 100 
per centers. The splendid record of the 


teacher's in the northwestern county of | 
Wisconsin along with those counties | 
already reported as having all teachers | 


as members of their state organization 
is evidence of the professional spirit of 
the teachers in those areas. 


Oslo U. Invites U. S. Students 


The University of Oslo will hold its 
ninth summer session from July 2 to 
Aug. 13, according to an announcement 
from Mrs. Lorraine B. Olson of St. Olaf 
College, Northfield, Minn. Although the 
summer course is designed for Ameri- 
can and Canadian participants it is 
open to teachers from Great Britain 
and other countries of Europe. The In- 
stitute for English Speaking Teachers 
will offer a special series of lectures 
and demonstrations on “Physical Edu- 
cation in Scandinavia” in addition to 
the regular courses on the educational 
system of Norway. 


Macmillan Offers Fellowships 


A grant of $10,000 for graduate fel- 
lowships has been made by the publish- 
ing firm of the Macmillan Company to 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
it was announced recently by Hollis 
Caswell, president of the college. The 
purpose of the fellowships is to advance 


knowledge of the teaching of reading | 


and other language arts on the elemen- 
tary-school level. 


The awards, to be known as the Mac- | 


millan Company Fellowships, are val- 
ued at approximately $3,000 each for 
one academic year of study, and are 
renewable. The first fellowship, for the 
1955-56 year, is now open to applicants 
thruout the United States. 


Under terms of the grant, qualified | 
persons may offer to study a variety | 
of subjects and problems for improv- | 
Ing the teaching and learning of lan- | 


Suage arts. Students may major in 
guidance, psychological foundations, the 
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GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC 


encourages children 


to think it out 


for themselves, 


This developmental program for 


grades 1-8 promotes inventive, resourceful 


thinking with numbers, builds children’s confidence in their 


own ability to solve problems—and motivates them to increased 


learning through satisfaction and success. 


Proven and practical, it meets individual needs—challenging 


the gifted, yet serving the slow learner. 





THE PROGRAM 


THE AUTHORS 


Let’s Count (readiness) John R. Clark 
Number Books 1 and 2 Charlotte W. Junge 


Textbooks for grades 3-8 
Test booklets for grades 3-8 
Arithmetic Grade Placement Chart 


Harold E. Moser 
Caroline Hatton Clark 


Notes for the Arithmetic Teacher Rolland R. Smith 
Outline for Teaching Arithmetic Francis G. Lankford, Jr 








Request information material from: 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
James W. Farrey, Wisconsin Representative 
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WISCONSIN 


A HANDBOOK 
FOR 
WISCONSIN TEACHERS 


Prepared by the Wisconsin Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards and published by 
the Wisconsin Education Association for teacher-education 
institutions, inservice education, and interested citizens 
who want to know about EDUCATION in WISCON- 
SIN. Some schools are buying a copy for each teacher. 
Order yours from 





Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


$1.25 per copy. 25% discount on orders of 6 or more. 
















NATIONALLY FAMOUS 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


Write for 


SPECIAL SCHOOL RATES 


APRIL 15th to NOVEMBER Ist 
WISCONSIN’S U. S. Highways 18-151 


; f 
UNDERGROUND ie hala 
WONDER 4 Miles West of Mt. Horeb 
OPEN DAILY U.S. Highways 18-151 On Historic Military Highway 


Twenty-five Miles West of Madison 














Have YOU Seen These Films? 


Freedom to Learn 
16mm—color-sound—28 minutes—shows the importance to our country 
of the freedom to learn. 


Skippy and the 3 R’s 
16mm—color-sound—29 minutes—shows how a first-grade child learns 
the fundamentals. 


What Greater Gift 
16mm—color-sound—28 minutes—dramatizes the teacher as a profes- 
sional person. 


No rental charge. All you pay is return postage. Write 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
404 INSURANCE BUILDING MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 
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The fastest train in the world is named after the 
relentless wind that blows through the Valley of the Rhone. 
Connecting Paris and Nice, it carries First and Second 
Class— Pullman First Class—and Dining Car (Wagon-Restaurant). 
The MISTRAL leaves Paris daily at 1 P.M. arriving in Nice the 
same day. So, for those who demand superior 
service to the South of France, it 
combines speed, punctuality and 
the latest in comfort. 
You can secure your rail accommodations 
before you leave. Tickets may be purchased 
and advance reservations made through your 
Travel Agent or at any of our three offices. 
“TRAVEL THE RIGHT WAY—THE RAIL WAY”. 


323 Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. « 1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal: P.Q. 
FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. Dept. V-2 


Pleose send me free 
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‘general psychology of learning, chili 


| ing publisher and teacher-education col- 


| of the fundamentals of educatio:.” Dr, 


development, testing and evaluation, 
clinical psychology, and psychologic! 
services in the school, as these fields 
apply to language arts in elementar 
schools. 

George P. Brett, Jr., president of the 
Macmillan Company, said that his firn 
“hopes that research and study carried 
on under this fellowship each year wil! 
produce a positive contribution to the 
improvement of education, and that the 
practical experience and fresh ideas of 
the Macmillan Company Fellowship 
holders will inspire better tezching 
methods for the growing student body 
in our public schools.” 

Commenting on the importance of 
the grant, Dr. Caswell termed it “an 
example of cooperation between 2 leai- 














lege to encourage outstanding persons 
to enter scholarly and systematic study 






Caswell said that “the ultimate bene. 
factors of these fellowships will e the 
children of our country.” 

Applications for the first fellowshi 
may be obtained from the Chairman of 
the Committee on Fellowships at ‘Teach- 
ers College, 525 West 120th Street, 
They must be returned before May |, 
1955. 
















Necrology 


Carl P. Borge, 58, Sawyer County 
superintendent of schools, passed away 
Jan. 30, at the Fort Snelling Veterans 
Hospital. Since 1948 he had been count; 
superintendent and prior to that he 
was principal of the Hayward Higi 
School from 1934 to 1948. A graduat 
of Wisconsin State College, River Falls, 
he also studied at the Universities oi 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. He servet 
in the Marine Corp in World War I. 


ce * 











Edmund O. Kreinke, 66, teacher 0 
science and mathematics in the Iola 
High School for the past nine years, 
died at the Iola Hospital, Nov. 23, after 
an illness of two weeks. He attende( 
Stevens Point Normal and was a grat: 
uate of the University of Wisconsi! 
where he also received his Master’s de- 
gree, Mr. Krienke has been in the field 
of education for about 40 years. His 
career included principalships ané 
teaching positions both in Wisconsi! 
and Canada. 















* * OX 





Helen Rhyme, 62, former Portage 
High School instructor, died recently 
after a long illness. She taught in Dol: 
lar Bay, Mich., and several Wiscons!! 
communities before joining the histo!’ 
department staff at Portage in 1918 
She also served as librarian and at 
visor of the high school annual. Miss 
Rhyme retired in 1953. 

* * * 

Antoinette Clara Foogman, 75, die? 
in Madison recently. Receiving her edt 
cation at Milwaukee Normal and the 
University of Wisconsin, she taught i! 
Portage and Ripon where she was pr 
cipal of the Roosevelt School. 
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YOURS . . . for the asking 


Advertisers in The Wisconsin Jour- 
nal of Education bring you new ideas 
in equipment, supplies, books, general 
teaching aids as well as summer activi- 
ties. Watch for their offerings regu- 
larly. Order at once, so that you will 
be certain of getting what you want 
before it is out of print. 


50, The Art of Tempola-Craft. Instruc- 


' tions for using this method which is a 


combination of crayola, wax crayon, 
and Artistia Tempera or water color. 
It provides a brilliant design on a con- 
trasting ground. (Binney & Smith Inc.) 


99, Or the Track of Some Good Teach- 
ing Ails?—a revised edition of a cata- 
log of free teaching materials on rail- 
road ‘ransportation. One copy per 
teacher. (Association of American Rail- 
roads. } 


100. 1955 Summer Session Bulletin. A 
description of the opportunities in 
graduate and undergraduate courses 
with special emphasis on the opportu- 
nities for teachers. (Duluth Branch, 
University of Minnesota.) 


106. Europe 1955. A compact brochure 
outlining the itinerary of a tour to 
Europe, especially planned for young 
people between the ages of 21 and 29. 


| (Don Robertson Tours, Inc.) 


18. Sample of Vinetex dish cloth 


'with details of money-making plan 


which school clubs have used for many 
years. (Vine Associates) 


20. Reading Troubleshooter’s Check- 


list. If you teach pupils deficient in 


reading skills in grades 4 thru 12, this 
valuable device will help you locate the 
source of their difficulty and suggest 
steps and materials to bring improve- 
ment. (Webster Publishing Co.) 


38. Teaching with a Filmstrip. A com- 
prehensive booklet written by Margaret 
W. Divizia, supervisor, Audio-Visual 
Sections of the Los Angeles City 
Schools. Shows how to use filmstrips in 
improving instruction. Useful either 
with the SVE filmstrip of the same 


‘lame or by itself. (Society for Visual 


Education) 


44, EBF—25th Anniversary Catalog 
Supplement describes many new films 
how ready for classroom use. (Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films) 


scam 


38. Europe in 1955 consists of colorful 
folders on 47-to-49 day, 8-country itin- 
‘tary and costs of tours offered by 
Olson Travel Organization and Olson’s 
Campus Tours, from April thru Sep- 
‘ember. Tour cost, $1,370 and up. 


i, France. This 24-page booklet, in 
‘olor, with its charming cover and in- 
side illustrations by well-known French 
artists, as well as beautiful photo- 
graphs contains much helpful informa- 
‘ion of what to see and look for in vari- 
os regions of France. (French Na- 
tonal Railroads) 
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“TOMORROW 
AS THEIRS” _ 





A Bell and Howell photo 


Evaluated and Recommended for 


ELEMENTARY and HIGH SCHOOL 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


We lent this film for a period to the 
Bureau of Visual Education of a leading 
American university. There it was eval- 
vated by a panel selected by the 
Director composed of instructors in the 
relevant subject field, public school 
teachers and persons engaged in adult 
education. The following description is 


based on their evaluation and comments. 


“TOMORROW IS THEIRS” is a film 
made in Malaya to show how the young 
people of the many races which make up 
the population of Mayala have become 
Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, members of club 


organizations, etc., and engage in the 


same kind of leisure activities as western 
boys and girls. The evaluators have said 
that a film of this type has a very definite 


place in the social studies of U-S. ele- 


mentary and high schools to illustrate the 
growing similarities of interests and activ- 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICE 





ities of young people throughout the 
world. In their opinion, it is very adapt- 
able for a study of people of other lands 
and they point out that it emphasizes the 
fact that western ideas are being readily 
adopted 1n eastern lands. The film is also 
considered to be particularly suitable for 
adult groups interested in international 
relations. 

The film includes many scenes of train- 
ing schools and various types of clubs 
where are developed the attitudes that 
will make the young people of Malaya 
good citizens aware of their responsibili- 
ties. Carefully trained for life, it is they 
who will not only provide Malaya with 
her best defense against Communism 
but also make her great and 
prosperous. 


“TOMORROW IS THEIRS” iD 
2 Reels 16 Minutes 
Rent $2.50 Sale $55.00 


















30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 









Available in school 
year of 1954-1955 
only. 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity 
desired where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each 


number circled. 
50. 99. 100. 106. 18. 


Sunieet 5.2... 2% 
Scho! Name —........-- 
School Address ___- 












20. 38. 


41 







App °50 a WEEK 
*TO YOUR INCOME 


Be a LANDSCAPE EXPERT 
In Your Spare Time! 

We Show You How and 
Supply Everything FREE! 
We train you in every 
type of landscape work 
and give you PERSONAL 
HELP to close big or- 
ders in your territory. 
Enjoy showing highest quality nursery 


Perennials, Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
local soil and climate conditions. 
Make money as you improve and beautify 





stock, including Evergreens, Shrubs, Vines, 
grown in THIS REGION to thrive under 
EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY—BIG REPEAT BUSINESS 
the grounds of town and country homes, 
estates, parks, institutions and many others. 
FREE! Complete Sales Outfit including 
unique POWERFUL easel display that 
SELLS for you. Write today! A personal 
interview will be arranged if you qualify. 
Walt Niehaus 
ORCHARD CREST FARMS 











Dept. 467 Faribault, Minn. 
prs py 
CANADIAN NATURE 





Activities for Conservation and Natural Science 
for ten months. New section for Juniors. Full 
color plates, photographs, articles and stories. 
1 year subscription $2.00—Discount 
for larger quantity. 
AUDUBON SOCIETY OF CANADA 


181 Jarvis Street Toronto 2, Canada 








HELP WANTED —Male teachers in 
summer camp for boys in northern 
Wisconsin. June 2lst to August 2lst. 
Apply to Mr. Lou Rosenblum 881 E. 
Lake Forest Ave., Milwaukee 17, Wis. 








WANTED: Chauffeur—pilot-guides for our six mile 
amphibious army duck tours by land and water. 
A six day week—good pay—fascinating—instruc- 
tive—excellent contacts. We prefer reliable men 
over 25 who wish a steady annual summer posi- 
tion. We also have an opening for a good ticket 
seller. Wisconsin Dells Amphibian Lines, Inc., Box 
127, Wisconsin Dells, Wisconsin. 


f detail 
ree qaetalis... 
on how to get a BETTER TEACHING job in the U.S. 


also summer jobs. 











or abroad, 
NO-FEES. NOT a teachers agency. 1000’s of SATIS- 
FIED TEACHERS. Special OFFER, 3 issues only $1, 
or FREE DETAILS. 

ST-CRUSADE, THE PLAINS, OHIO or Box 121 
Palo Alto, Calif. or Box 222, Wmbg. Sta. Bklyn, 11, N.Y. 





A Handbook for 
Wisconsin Teachers 


For use by teacher- 
education institu- 
tions, inservice 
education, and in- 
terested citizens 
who want to know 
about EDUCA- 
TION IN WIS- 
CONSIN. 
$1.25 
per copy 
25% discount on 
orders of 6 
or more. 


Order yours from 
EAU CLAIRE BOOK AND 
STATIONERY CO. 
EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 


























WEA EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 
Milwaukee, Feb. 18, 1955 
Summary of Minutes 


Accepted the Treasurer’s re- 
port and approved payment of 
bills. 

Renewed lease with National 
Mutual Benefit for office head- 
quarters. 

Approved payment of Presi- 
dents’ expenses to nearest presi- 
dents’ meeting where Dr. Carr of 
NEA will speak, instead of at- 
tending usual presidents’ meet- 
ing. 

Approved employment of Amil 
Zellmer as Locals Consultant. A 
second person to be employed 
from applications on file or from 
any that may be submitted. This 
person to be ready for employ- 
ment by Aug. 1, 1955. 

Selected the first vice-president 
as a delegate to the 1955 NEA 
convention with delegate ex- 
penses, because of increased NEA 
membership. 

Accepted recommendation of 
Committee Member from District 
VI and appointed Mary Bertrand 
as second NEA delegate from 
District VI. 

Appointed Miss Link to repre- 


| sent WEA, expenses paid, at Con- 
| ference on Methods of Handling 
' Controversial Issues in Madison 


on April 12-13. 

Agreed that WEA be a co- 
sponsor of the Fourth Governor’s 
Conference on Children and 


| Youth at Madison on April 14-15. 


The WEA will urge Postmaster 
General Summerfield to issue a 
stamp commemorating the estab- 
lishment of the first kindergarten 
in Watertown. 


Appointed a committee to study | 


the possibilities of buying or 
building a permanent office build- 
ing. 

From the many nominations 
submitted, selected the year’s out- 
standing school board member. 

H. C. WEINLICK 
Executive Secretary 





Films for Your Use 


The WEA Executive Committee has 
authorized the purchase of two addi- 


tional color prints of the film, “Free- | 


dom to Learn.” These together with 
others produced in previous years are 
available for your use. 








TEACHERS! 
Efficient, reliableang 
personalized service for 
teachers seeking profes. 
sional and financial ad. 
vancement. Under direct 
Albert management for 


ANATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 


Teachers Agency : 

aie . three generations, 
Original Albert—Since 1885 Member NATA 
25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL, 















ARIZONA 


Teacher Placement Agency 
1540 West Jefferson Street 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Serving Arizona and the great southw»st 





“In the Valley of the Sun” a 





CLINTON- 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
706 South Fourth Street Clinton, !owa 
If it is a position in the Midwest, “Ves! 
or Alaska, we can find it for you. 


Enroll now. 
Member N.A.T.A.—35th Year 


TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Colorado Education Association 
Excellent coverage in Colorado 
Professional Service Low Cost 

Enroll Now 
1605 Penn 


Dept. 16 
DENVER 3, COLORADO 











TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson 
Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
All administrators know of the constantly increas- 


| ing demand for teachers. Throughout the year, ou 
| office receives increasing requests to make recommen: 
| dations for all types of positions in connection with 


education. 
OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 





errs TV oe 





HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 East Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


donna tle elt et el 


HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 


MISSOULA, MONT. 
Member N.A.T.A. 
40 Year’s Placement Service 
ALASKA, HAWAII, All the WEST 
Register Now. Grade, High School, College. 


Western Certification Booklet with 
FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP 











Washington Teachers 
Agency 


Teach in the Beautiful Pacific Nort 
where opportunities are unlimited. Let us 


send you particulars. 
3141 Arcade Bldg. Seattle 1, Wash. 


wes! 











Yates-Fisher 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
PAUL YATES, Manager 
ESTABLISHED IN 1906 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23 E. Jackson Blvd. * Chicago 4, Iitinois 
MEMBER NATA ; 
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Latest Books 
GRADES 


Exploring Science . 


Allyn and Bacon has published Ex- 
plorixg Science, Books 1 and 2, by 
Walter A. Thurber as the first in the 
Science Series for Grades 1 to 6. The 
Teachers’ Edition Manual which is a 
part of the text gives complete direc- 
tions on how to introduce beginning 
pupils to the study of science. Natur- 
ally Book 1 is principally one of col- 
ored pictures showing the basic prin- 
ciples of science, and Book 2 carries 
the pupil one step further, and, of 
cours:, adds more reading material. 
The first two of the series constitute a 
very interesting introduction to the 
study of science. 


Allin and Bacon, Inc., 41 Mount Ver- 
non St., Boston 8. List price Grade 1, 
$1.72, Grade 2, $1.88. 


Language for Daily Use 


The World Book Co. has just pub- 
lished a complete new edition of Lan- 
guage for Daily Use by Mildred A. 
Dawson, professor of elementary edu- 
cation at Appalachian State Teachers 
College, and others who are experienced 
as heads of English departments and 
supervisors of language arts. The com- 
plete series provides a language pro- 
gram for Grades 1 to 8. In preparing 
the texts the authors have applied the 
accepted principles of learning, organ- 
izd the material in an interesting 
manner, and illustrated it in color to 
gain attention and understanding. 


World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York. 


Our Growing World 


Revised editions of Our Growing 
World for the elementary social studies 
are designed to teach children how 
people live together. Farm and City, 
Book 1, by Mitchell and Brown por- 
trays life on the farm and in the city. 


| Animals, Plants, and Machines, Book 


2, takes the pupil a step farther in his 
understanding of life about him. Our 
Country, Book 3, introduces the pupil 
to geography and broadens his world 
knowledge by including life in the other 
parts of the United States and the 
people who have populated the nation. 
All the texts are illustrated by inter- 
esting and attractive drawings, many 
in color. 


D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus 
Ave., Boston 16. Book 1, $1.80; Book 2, 


| $2.00; Book 3, $2.20. 


* * * 
HIGH SCHOOL 
General Science 


Js B. Lippincott Co. has just pub- 
lished General Science written by Vic- 


tor C. Smith, Department of General 


Science of the Ramsey Junior High 
Sehoo!, Minneapolis, and W. E. Jones, 









Announcing SEEING THROUGH ARITHMETIC 


a new program for the elementary school 
to help more children 
get more out of arithmetic 


The authors 











DR. VAN ENGEN DR. HARTUNG MISS MAHONEY DR. KNOWLES 


Dr. Maurice L. Hartung, Associate Professor of Mathematics and Education, University of 
Chicago; Dr. Henry Van Engen, Head of the Department of Mathematics, lowa State 
Teachers College; Dr. Lois Knowles, Associate Professor of Education, University of 
Missouri; Catharine Mahoney, formerly, primary teacher, Davenport, lowa. 











Texts for Grades 3 and 4 to be published this spring 
Write for free Preview folder #454 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


bee CHICAGO 11 ATLANTA 5 DALLAS 2 SAN FRANCISCO 5 NEW YORK 10— 


©. Ritzenthaler, W. C. Bredahl, L. Risteen, Representatives; 
Miss Louise Gersbacher, Consultant. 














Successful in the Classroom... 


The GOOD ENGLISH SERIES crades 2-8 


Shane—Ferris—Keener 


The GOOD ENGLISH SERIES is successful 


in the classroom because it contains: 


e@ A flexible program which can be adapted to 
children’s interests and needs. 


@ Short self-contained learning situations. 


@ A pupil’s handbook for ready reference in 
each text. 


@ Exercises and activities based on children’s 
experiences and interests. 


WRITE FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS 


SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY PALO ALTO, CALIF, ATLANTA 3,GA. DALLAS 1, TEXAS 





























All-new 


Science 
Texts 


GENERAL SCIENCE 
by V. C. Smith—-W. E. Jones 


. a newly-published science text 
written for the average student en- 
tering the 9th grade with little or no 
science background. It features a 
clear, simple writing style and an 
adequate, easily read vocabulary. The 
minimum of science equipment is 
required. 


GENERAL SCIENCE WORKBOOK 


by V. C. Smith—-W. E. Jones 


. a companion to GENERAL SCIENCE, this 
direct, simple 9-unit workbook contains an abun- 
dance of carefully-planned pupil experiments. 
Emphasis is placed upon practical application 
of science principles to observations. Summary 
and review exercises follow each unit. 


Chicago 


J. B. Lippincott Company  jiicc2iphia 
Represented by JOHN V. GORDON, Madison 














New Social 6 


: Sous for a modem world 


— The Homelands Series 
by 
Thurston and Hankins 


HOMELANDS OF THE WORLD 
HOMELANDS OF THE AMERICAS 
HOMELANDS BEYOND THE SEAS 


CLASSROOM - TESTED! 





for grades 4, 5, 6 






These new social geographies, lavishly illustrated in color, 
including kodachrome, present a truly modern approach to the study 
of today’s world from the point of view of people and how they live. 
By translating basic geographical facts into meaningful social concepts, 
these brilliant new texts provide a solid foundation for living in our 
modern world. If you are looking for the finest geographies — 
THESE ARE YOUR BOOKS! 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Iroquois Building, Syracuse 2, New York 
New York 36 Chicago 22 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 













chairman, Science Department Evans- 


ton Township High School, Evanston, 
Ill. It provides an introductory course 
for junior high school to make the pv- 
pil better acquainted with himself and 
with life about him. Many of the draw- 
ings illustrating the text give a pic. 
torial history of the advance of sci- 
ence and also a clear understanding of 
modern machines. The publisher has 
provided a pleasing variety in the color 
plates that are used. It is very well 
illustrated. 


J. B. Lippincott Co., Chicago. 


Sportsmanlike Driving 


The American Automobile As-ocia- 
tion has published the revised ‘Vhird 
Edition of Sportsmanlike Driving, a 
driver-education textbook for high 
schools. It has been re-written, reor- 
ganized, and brought up-to-date and 
contains two new chapters in line with 
the latest developments in our au omo- 
tive world. The book is divided into 
five parts: The Driver, Learning How 
to Drive, Traffic Laws, Sound Traffic 
Practices, and You and the Motor 
Age. 


American Automobile Associ:tion, 
1712 G St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 
List Price $2.80. 


Teen-Agers 


A problem-solving approach and 
visual aids are features of the health 
and guidance text, Teen-Agers—new 
edition to the Jenkins-Bauer-Shacter 
Health and Personal Development Pro- 
gram. It points up current teen-age 
problems in five dramatic sections deal- 
ing with personality, social living, body 
growth and care, family relationships, 
and looking toward the future. In the 
text boys and girls see themselves and 
their problems and go about solving 
them thru role playing, panel discus- 
sions, and buzz sessions. There are 
many drawings showing the right and 
wrong in many situations. It has a 
very attractive format. 


Scott, Foresman and Co., 433 East 
Erie St., Chicago 11. List $3.60. 


Science Today and Tomorrow 


Gerald S. Craig, professor of nat- 
ural sciences, Teachers College Colum: 
bia University, and others have writ- 
ten the new series Science Today ant 
Tomorrow. Starting with Science Near 
You for first grade and proceeding 
thru the usual stages to Adventure i! 
Science for the eighth grade, each it 
prepared, written, and illustrated for 
the particular age of the pupil. The 
drawings and diagrams, many in colo’. 
picture for the pupil the content of the 
text in a most attractive and fascinat- 
ing manner. The pupil should obtain @ 
very good knowledge of his envirol- 
ment and the world in which he lives: 


Ginn and Co., Statler Building, Bo* 
ton 17. List prices range from $1.88 1 
$2.52. 
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Chips Off The Funny Bone 


Long Range Problem 


Grandma was giving the recent bride 
aheart to heart talk. 

“Child, I hope your lot’s goin’ t’ be 
easier than mine,” she said. “All my 
wedded days I’ve carried two burdens 
—pa and the fire. Every time I’ve 
turned to look at one, the other has 
gone out.” 

* * * 
Never Use It 


English Teacher: “But Jimmie, you 
will need to know your grammar some- 
day.” ; 

Jimmie: “Oh, no I won’t. ’m going 
to be popular song writer!” 

kok Ox 
Eye, Lye, Eye! 

“What are you studying in college 
now?” asked the fond mother of her 
gon, who was a freshman. 

“We have just taken up molecules.” 

“That’s fine. I hope you will like 
them, I always tried to get your father 
to wear one, but he couldn’t keep it in 
his eye.” 

* Ke * 
Tie-d 


A nagging wife relented and bought 
her husband two neckties for Christ- 
mas. The next morning he donned one 
and made a grand entrance for break- 
fast. 

“Hummph!” snorted the nagger 
when she saw him. “So you didn’t like 
the other one, eh?” 

* ek * 
Let This Be a Lesson! 


Sales Manager: “What’s this big 
item on your expense account?” 

Traveling Salesman: “Oh, that’s my 
hotel bill.” 

Sales Manager: “Well, don’t buy any 
more hotels.” 

* * * 

Salesmanship 


Lady Customer: “Of course, you un- 
derstand I want my shoes comfortable, 
but at the same time good looking and 
stylish.” 

Clerk: “Yes, ma’am. I think I under- 
stand perfectly. You want them large 
inside and small outside.” 

* * * 


A Cinch 


A seven-year-old boy was boasting 
to his younger brother that he could 
give him a head start and still beat 
him in any race, The five-year-old hesi- 
tated for a moment, then said, “It’s a 
deal—we’ll slide down the bannister.” 

* OK 


Scientific Scrutiny 


Two small boys were discussing the 
capabilities of their mothers, both 
active club members. 

“My mother can talk on just about 
any subject,” the first lad declared 
proudly, 

“Phooey!” retorted the other, “My 


wisn can talk without any subject 
at all,” 
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‘Super Scenery from the Super Dome 


. ti YMP/AN j 


| You’ll have the time of your life 
| in Yellowstone ... the Montana 


Rockies and the Dude Ranch 


| country ... or amid the mountain 


and marine attractions of Wash- 
ington’s Puget Sound country. 


| There’s something for every taste 
| in America’s evergreen playground. 


® 


For extra pleasure at no extra 


PAcIFIC NortHWeEst— Grand 
Coulee Dam; Seattle-Tacoma 
with Puget Sound, Mt. Rainier, 
Olympic Peninsula; Victoria and 
Vancouver in British Columbia. 
(2) Yettowstone NATIONAL PARK—via 
Gallatin Gateway; Old Faithful, 
Grand Canyon, friendly wild life. 
Also Montana Rockies. 


@ Dube RANCHES. 
@ PaciFic Nortuwest— Yellowstone. 


cost, view thescenicroute from the 
Super Dome—only full-length 
dome to the Pacific Northwest. 
Private-room cars with Skytop 
Lounge, Touralux sleepers that 
save on berth cost and rail fare, 
reserved-seat leg rest coaches, 
diner and Cafe Lounge on the 
super-speed Olympian HIAWATHA. 


® 


Cotorapvo Rockies—Salt Lake 
City, Mormon Capital—Great 
Salt Lake— Yellowstone Park. 
CALIFORNIA — Montana-Idaho- 
Washington-Oregon; all the 
Pacific Coast. 

CANADIAN Rockies — Victoria, 
Vancouver-Pacific Northwest. 


ALASKA— by the Inside Passage. 


© 
@ 





EscorteD Tours — wide variety. 


@ 


Attractive low priced student educational tours to Yellowstone, 
Montana Rockies and other vacation regions will be operated this 
Spring under experienced supervision. Write us for full information. 








H. Sengstacken, The Milwaukee Road 
722 Union Station, Chicago 6, IIl. 
I am interested in vacations 123456789 


(circle choices). 










Please send free literature and 


Super Dome folder. 


Name 









Address 




















* Hollywood's favorite 
adjectives are seldom 
used to describe class- 
room films but they cer- 
tainly fit these six new 
EB Films! Superb, fin- 
est, must-see—all of these 
come to mind as we review the combined ef- 
forts of some of the world’s greatest nature 
cameramen and eminent authorities in the 
fields of physical science, geography and the 
social studies. Judge for yourself by seeing and 
using any and all of these new titles: 
“REPTILES” (color) : Karl Patterson Schmidt, 
chief curator of zoology at Chicago’s Natural 
History Museum guided this broadly-useful 
general science film which introduces the five 
orders of reptiles remaining on earth. The 
noted nature photographer, William A. Ander- 
son, filmed living sequences of lizards, turtles, 
tuataras, crocodillians and serpents in their 
habitat all over the U. S. 

“LIFE IN THE FOREST” (color): Here, An- 
derson’s camera artistry vividly shows how 
forests, like cities, are constantly changing and 
densely populated. The probing telephoto lens 
reveals how even the trunk of a dead tree teems 
with life. What is food for one denizen may be 
a threat to another, but all depend on plant 
life for food and shelter. 

“ANIMALS IN SPRING” (color): Fourth in 
the distinguished series of films on animal life 
during the different seasons — superbly pho- 
tographed by the noted Lynwood Chace. A 
delightful spring excursion into the natural 
environs of bluebirds, ducks, insects, frogs, 
turtles, foxes, skunks, woodchucks, and others. 


*A BALANCED AQUARIUM” (color): 
Filmed in cooperation with Walter Chute, 
Ph.D., director of Chicago's 


world-famed Shedd Aquarium. = z 

We see two youngsters going Z (CE 
° ( 

through the steps of setting up FQ 

pe — 


a home aquarium. Beautiful 

close-up color photography of 

fish — an exciting motion picture and an ex- 
cellent teaching tool for middle grades. 


“READING MAPS” (color): The noted geog- 
rapher, Clarence W. Sorenson, collaborated in 
this introduction to the subject for primary 
grades. It explains the sign language of maps, 
shows how physical features of an area are 
translated into map symbols; describes use of 
scales, directions, legends and titles in map- 
making and reading. Watch for the fascinat- 
ing aerial mosaic secured with U. S. Navy 
cooperation. 

“THE HUNTER AND THE FOREST” (A 
Story Without Words): Sweden's honore« 
filmaker, Arne Sucksdorff has created this 
remarkable film which tells its story entirely 
through pictures, natural sounds and an origi- 
nal music score. This imaginative film will pro- 
vide exciting stimulus to creative writing in 
the elementary grades; has truly universal 
audience appeal. Paul Witty, reading author- 
ity, is the collaborator. 

EBF’s versatile production units are literally 
spanning the world, and even solar space — 
filming many other forthcoming EBF class- 
room classics. Watch for news of “Shake- 
speare” (filmed at Stratford-Upon-Avon) “John 
Smith” and “The Pilgrims” (all produced by 
our own John Barnes) now nearing comple- 
tion in England. Others in the making in- 
clude: “Gandhi,” “Children of Germany,” 
“Ocean Voyage” and “Energy from the Sun.” 


C. J. Krumm, 332 12th St. 
Baraboo, Wisconsin 
= ENCYCLOPADIA 


BRITANNICA FILMS 
1150 Wilmette Ave. Wilmette Ill 
















Hear and See 





These new films have been reviewed 
by teacher committees under the direc- 
tion of Walter Wittich, Director of 
Visual Instruction of the University of 
Wisconsin. They are available thru the 
Bureau of Visual Instruction or other 
film rental libraries or may be pur- 
chased from your specialists. 








Preface to Chemistry (Sound; 16 min.; 
$2.50 T; Use: Chem., S; Gen. Sci., J; 


Physics, S) 


Opens with some of the history of 
chemistry, introduces the idea of an 
element and discusses some, describes 
the important types of chemistry—in- 
organic, organic, and physical; and 
concludes with examples of research 
and a review of major chemical ad- 


vancements. (EBF') 


World Without End (Sound; 45 min.; 


$5.00 T; Use: Soe. 


Work, C, A; 


Sociol., C; World Hist., S, C; Clubs, 


A) 


Shows UNESCO and other UN 
agencies using the world’s knowledge 
to help the people of the world. Filmed 
in Mexico and Thailand where people 
differ in religion, language, and culture 
but are alike in pain and hunger, de- 
pendence on the land, love of music and 
dancing, and their deep human appeal. 
Shows the use of medicine, knowledge 
of improved agriculture, and of educa- 
tion in the service of human need. 


(Brandon—UNESCO) 


School Spirit and _Sportsmanship 
(Sound; 10 min.; $1.75 T; Use: Citi- 
zenship, I, J; Guid., I, J, S; Phys. 
Ed., I, J, S; Soc. St., I, J) 

Raises the question of what is in- 
volved in school spirit and good sports- 
manship. Uses an example of two 
schools that are great rivals and shows 
what happens when some students get 
wrong ideas of school spirit. Shows 
both principal and coach stressing the 


importance not of winning but of play- 


ing a good game. (Coronet) 


What Is Electricity? (Sound; 14 min,; 
$2.50 T; Use: Gen Sci., J; Physics, 
S) 

Presents demonstrations which give 
a background for understanding the 
nature of electricity. Includes classic 
electrostatic experiments, provides ae- 
counts of electromagnetism in the ex. 
periments of Oersted and Faraday, and 
illustrates some of the achievements of 
our civilization by showing modern ap- 
plications. (EBF') 


School Health in Action (Sound; 22 
min.; $3.00 T; Use: Health, C, A; 
Clubs, A) 

Portrays the latest professional 
thinking in the field of school health. 
Tells the story of a typical city, how 
it recognized its health problems and 
how, thru community effort, it started 
solving these problems. (Orleans) 


Story of Prehistoric Man (The) 
(Sound; 11 min.; $1.75 T; Use: Soe. 
St., J; World Hist., S) 

Describes the life of prehistoric man, 
his probable appearance, his habitat, 
and his achievements. Shows pvrehis- 
toric tools and weapons, cave paintings 
and stone carvings, and skeleta! re- 
mains. Indicates the periods of the Old 
and New Stone Ages, and maps the 
geographical areas in which prehistoric 
man lived. Shows the achievements of 
prehistoric man as laying the ground- 
work for early civilizations. (Coronet) 


How Weather Is Forecast (Sound; 10 
min.; $1.75 T; Use: Gen. Set. J; 
Nat. Sci., I) 

Shows actual operation of a weather 
observation station and a weather fore- 
casting station. Uses animation to chart 
a weather map and explains its sym- 
bols. Discusses and shows instruments 
used in weather forecasting. Mentions 
importance of forecasting to various 
occupations. (Coronet) 
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Olson’s Campus Tours present 

the most complete program of per- 
sonally escorted ALL-EXPENSE Tours, 

eatest values in 
equent sailings 

Mar. thru Sept. in QUEEN ELIZABETH 
or MARY. 48 days. Tourist Class, 
only $1370 up. DELUXE Cabin Class, 
only $1555 up. Don’t delay. Write 
today for folders CS-55. 


1.N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
’ or your local 
LSONS 


travel agent. 


offering YOU the 
European travel. 








Fox River European Tour 
Sponsored by: 
DR. MARSHALL HULBERT 
of Lawrence College 


52 Days 
Minimum $1295.00 
For information contact: 
Appleton Travel Bureau 
Zuelke Bldg. 








Appleton Wis. 








YOU OWE IT TO YOURSELF 


to study the group of fine tours to 
Europe, Hawaii, and South America that 
we have selected for your consideration. 
Write for free literature today. 


PERRY TRAVEL SERVICE 


Evansville, Wisconsin 








GRADES e HOME ECONOMICS 
e ART DEPTS. 
We offer simple, inexpensive projects for 
all ages. Many Mothers Day gift ideas. 
Write us your needs, we'll make sugges- 
tions and send catalog. (No obligation or 
charge) 


ART STUDIO Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
























FOR SALE 


; Small restaurant. Summer resort town of 


s Elkhart Lake. $1.000. 


W. K. JOHNSON 
| 824 Judson Avenue Evanston, Illinois 
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“CHAMPION 





Write for free literature. 


CHAMPION 


RECREATION EQUIPMENT, INC. 
HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 
DISTRIBUTORS 

OF EQUIPMENT FOR 


SWIMMING POOLS 
PLAYGROUNDS GYMNASIUMS 
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The School’s Position 


Reconstruction of athletic pro- 
grams in American schools re- 
requires elimination of those 
practices which jeopardize the at- 
tainment of educational values 
for children and youth. To do this 
requires also an attack on the 
false values that give rise to such 
practices. Existing abuses, which 
threaten so much that is good in 
school athletics today, must first 
be identified and appraised with 
candor.—School Athletics: Prob- 
lems and Policies. EDUCATIONAL 
POLICIES COMMISSION, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 
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MEMO TO TEACHERS: 
General's Staput-Movable |. 
Means Maximum Comfort 

Minimum Space 





Visibly better features of construction 
and design make Bargen-designed class- 
room furniture by General the first choice 
of particular school officials. 

Bodytone seats encourage upright pos- 
ture, discourage slouching, reduce fatigue. 
Exclusive palette-shaped desk top lends 
needed support to writing arm. Seat and 
desk height adjust quickly to fit any pupil. 
Pedestal shape cuts clean-up time in half, 
saves up to 30% of floor space. 

Principals, teachers, pupils and janitors 
everywhere agree . . . Bargen-designed 
General school equipment is truly tops in 
beauty, comfort and practical design. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 
General 


869 Hersey Street 


Featuring the designs of 
William James Bargen 
School Equipment Co. 


St. Paul 14, Minnesota 
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New... 


THE ROW-PETERSON 
ALGEBRA PROGRAM 


Books 1 and 2 


A new program specially developed to 
meet the learning needs of every stu- 
dent and to make the teaching of 
algebra more enjoyable and more re- 
warding to the teacher. 

@ Uses the language of the student 
in teaching the language of algebra. 

@ Offers careful preliminary training 
in translating mathematical rela- 
tionships expressed in words into 
algebraic expressions. 

@ Provides students with simple, easy- 
to-follow directions and numerous 
examples. 

@ Contains over 250 specially pre- 
pared illustrations, in addition to 
diagrams and other graphic devices, 
to help the student visualize prin- 
ciples and processes and the rela- 
tionships involved. 

@ Contains extensive exercises with 
each topic—practice activities 
geared to differences in student 
ability. 

Write for full details. 


Rou, Peterson & Company 


EVANSTON ILLINOIS 











comments 
from the 


My Tax Investment 


@ One of the best buys of the year was the money 
I spent for my real estate taxes. It made no 
difference in my tax bill if I had one or a dozen 
children in school. The cost to me as a taxpayer 
would not have been different. The mere thought 
of the cost involved if my child would go to a pri- 
vate school makes me even more aware of the bar- 
gain I am getting. 

Last evening a detective came to my home, pri- 
marily to aid in protecting me from forgery. It 
seems someone had given my name and address as 
a reference. The culprit who did this is now in the 
custody of the city jail, which I help to support 
with my taxes as well as the wages needed to pay 
the detective. 

The four inches of snow last week that covered 
our streets did not prevent my wife from using 
the car in the morning to go shopping. The city 
snow plows were plowing the streets during the 
night so that traffic could continue to move. The 
wages of the men operating the plows and the cost 
of the snow plowing equipment are paid from the 
taxes other people and I pay. 

My son fell on the way to school injuring him- 
self. Immediately after his tumble he was advised 
to go to the school nurse’s office for first aid. The 
nurse called his home telling his mother that he 
had been injured. She also advised immediate med- 
ical care. This was taken care of at the city hos- 
pital. He was back in school within an hour. These 
services at the school are just a few I get in return 
for my tax dollar. 

We live in a country that wants everyone of its 
citizens to be guaranteed the right to happiness, 
security, and unlimited opportunities. That is what 
I am getting. I can think of no other expenditure I 
make that returned more to me directly and indi- 
rectly than the money I paid for my real estate 
taxes. 


Educational TV Is Alive 


@® Individuals and organized groups who opposed 
the educational television referendum last Novem- 
ber are now seeking to create the impression that 
the educational TV proposal is dead for all time. 
While it is true that the citizens of Wisconsin voted 
697,262 to 308,385 against the state entering the 
field of educational broadcasting by no means did 


48 


they turn thumbs down on the experimental work 
in educational TV nor did they intend, we believe, 
for the referendum to be a mandate to discontinue 
the State AM and FM network which has- been 
serving education for many years. 


It cannot be denied that the referendum worded, 
“Shall the State of Wisconsin provide a tax. 
supported statewide non-commercial educational 
television network?” had two strikes against it be. 
fore the voter ever asked himself the question as 
to what educational television was or what its pos- 
sibilities were. The first impulse for any voter is to 
vote “no” on any proposal which costs money un- 
less he has had the opportunity to become ac. 
quainted with the proposition. Michael Fran‘ and 
others in Kenosha who were the pioneer advocates 
of free public education found it difficult to secure 
a bare majority in a referendum in 1845 to estublish 
free public education in schools supported by pub- 
lic taxation. It is doubtful if our University would 
have been established in 1848 had the question been 
submitted to the voter at that time. We may |e as- 
sured that the establishment of the University 
would have had a rougher time had the qu:stion 
been submitted to the voter without adequate time 
to become acquainted with the need and desirabil- 
ity of a publicly supported institution of higher 
learning. 

To show the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion that Wisconsin was interested in considering 
the establishment of non-commercial educational 
television, the 1953 Legislature appropriated 
$75,000 for the operation of Channel 21 for experi- 
mental work in educational TV for the biennium. 
With financial help from the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation WHA-TV began operating 12 hours a week 
on limited power in May, 1954. It is significant 
that although the time for experiment and the time 
to acquaint the public with the educational oppor: 
tunities to be offered were limited, the voters of 
Dane County who were within range of WHA-TV 
voted 27,329 to 25,508 for educational TV. During 
the course of the debates on the question before the 
election and since that time proponents have re 
peatedly said that there was not sufficient time for 
all voters to learn about educational TV and its 
possibilities. 

Governor Kohler has recommended in his al- 
nual budget to the Legislature $51,416 for the op 
eration of WHA-TV in 1955-56 and $52,716 for 
1956-57 and $216,719 for radio for 1955-56 and 
$211,869 for 1956-57. Taxpayers’ organizations 
and commercial interests are sniping at these two 
items in the budget. If they have their way educa 
tional TV will be confined strictly to the laboratory 
and the present programs on state radio will be 
discontinued. 

No, the issue is not dead. The Wisconsin Citizens 
Committee for Educational Television togethet 
with many other organizations interested in the 
people’s welfare are working to maintain the edt 
cational advances we have made. Your legis!ators 
will decide the issue when they vote on the Gov- 
ernor’s budget. Which way Wisconsin? 


Mare? 1955 





